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ISAAC VOSSIUS'’S LIBRARY. 

Tue full story of the transference of this 
library to the University Library at Leyden 
has never yet, 1 think, been told in English ; 
nevertheless we are directly concerned in it, 
for attempts, almost successful, were made to | 
acquire this famous collection for Oxford. | 
For this reason the following abstract from 
an article by P. C. Molhuysen on the bistory 
of the Leyden University Library should 

rove of interest. The original is to be 

‘ound in the Tijdschrift voor Boek- en Biblio- | 
theekwezen, Jaargang IL., Maart-April, 1904, 

p. 95-100. Molhuysen has gone for his 
Pts to the resolutions of the curators of 
the University and to the reports of legal 

roceedings before the High Council, so that 
his account may be taken as trustworthy. 

Isaac Vossius died at Windsor on 21 Feb., 
1689, and left his library to his brother 
Matthew’s two children, Gerard Jan Vossius, 
a Councillor of Flanders, and his sister 
Aafje. The University of Oxford entered 
into communication with them, and an offer 
of 3,000/. was made, which was not accepted. 
Through the intervention of one of the 
curators, Van Beverningh, the books were 
offered to the Leyden Academy for much the 
same price, namely 33,000 gulden. The cata- 


logue alone could be inspected at a friend’s 
house at the Hague, but no examination of 
the books was possible. 

The bargain was concluded in haste, as 
Vossius feared that the English were but 
little inclined to let such a collection go out 
of the country. Van Citters, the Dutch 
Ambassador, brought the books to London in 
thirty-four cases, of which five contained the 
MSS., whence they were conveyed by war- 
ship to Texel, and then to Leyden. All had 
arrived there by October, 1690. To accom- 
modate the new accessions extra shelving 
was put up in the library, and for the sake of 
security the radical measure was taken of 
closing it to the public. 

Profs. Spanheim, Gronovius, and Trigland 
were appointed to compare the books with 
the catalogue. They handed in their report 


}on 14 March, 1691, in which they stated their 


conclusion that the books and MSS. which 
had been delivered did not wholly agree with 
or satisfy the catalogue. On this the carators 
proposed a considerable reduction in the sale 
price, and when G. Vossius would not agree, 


| an offer was actually made to send the whole 


library back to Oxford or Cambridge, which- 
ever he preferred. Vossius would not enter- 
tain the proposal, but demanded the rest of 
the purchase money, for a certain proportion 
had already been paid him. 

Through Spanheim information was now 
sought in England from Adrian Beverland 
concerning the terms of the offer made by 
Oxford. Beverland replied that only 2,800/. 
had been offered, and sent a list of valuable 
books and MSS. which he asserted had been 
retained by G. Vossius against the wish of 
the deceased. This report not being trusted, 
Beverland was requested to furnish a formal 
declaration to the same effect. The result of 
this application is not known, but evidently 
some reliance was placed on the information, 
for a suit was entered into on two grounds: 
(1) that Vossius had not delivered what was 
down in the catalogue ; (2) that he had not 
shown them the true catalogue, but had caused 
a new one to be drawn up. What (2) had to 
do with the case is not very clear, for the 
curators had evidently purchased the hooks 
as described in the catalogue seen at the 
Hague. 

The truth seems to be that the three pro- 
fessors were disappointed at finding so little 
unpublished matter among the MSS., and 
therefore weré inclined to undervalue them. 
For the purposes of the suit the professors 
had to draw up an inventory of defects ; but 


all in vain, for after much delay judgment 
was given against the curators. 
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As a last resort a petition was sent to the 
High Council (meeting of curators, 27 April, 
1697) seeking to undo the contract on the 
ground of /esio ultra dimidium. A survey of 
what had been delivered was now necessary, 
and the task was undertaken with great | 
unwillingness by the three professors. It 
was disagreeable work, as no fire was allowed 
at any time in the library. The use of a 
chafing-dish with coals to warm their hands 
was granted asa s ecial concession. The 

rinted books were fete to be gone over by | 

The instructions were to ascertain 
“whether and in how far what had been delivered 
agreed with the catalogue; whether the books 
were complete or defective ; but also whether they 
had been already published; whether they were | 
better than the printed edition ; whether they had 
already been used and the emendations given to 
the light; further taking notice of condition and | 
age. 

This inventory is still extant in the library 
archives, and some of its criticisms are 
decidedly captious. Thus the professors ad- | 
mitted that the MS. Lucretius (V.L. fo.30) was 
valuable, but stated that its worth was| 
lessened by its having been already thoroughly 
collated and examined. Or again they belittle 
the illustrations in an early surgical MS., | 
‘Theodorici Chirurgia,’ because, according to 
them, “ Figurae inutiles nec nisi solo colore | 
conspicuae.” A Vitruvius they declared 
twice bought, because the original MS. and a 
copy of the printed edition founded on it 
were both in the library. 

The petition was, however, fruitless. | 
Judgment was delivered against the curators 
on 20 December, 1704, and they were required 
to pay Vossius the whole sum of 33,000 f., 
with interest at 4 per cent., after deduction of | 
what had been already paid. In the May | 
following an agreement was come to by 
which Vossius consented to receive 1,620 f. 
instead of 2,119.8 f. still due to him, and to 
hand over one or two books which had been 
kept back. In this way the University at 
last, after fourteen years, entered into real 
possession of the library. 

At first plans had been made for an annexe, 
but they were abandoned, and instead the 
room was rearranged. A double case was 
put up through the middle of the hall 
paralle! to the walls, in which the Vossian 
library was placed. This part was railed off 
from the public. Tables for readers were pro- 
vided in the space between the rails and the 
walls, reading-desks were placed in the win- 
dows, and the original library seems to have 
been transferred to wall-cases protected by 


gauze. For an illustration of the library as 
it was before these changes see Mr. J. W. 
Clark's ‘Care of Books,’ p. 170. The middle 
case was boarded up during the progress of 
the lawsuit, and the library opened again to 
readers in April, 1695, after having been 
closed for four years and a half. 

In conclusion I will just draw attention to 
the points in which the account in the 
*D.N.B differs from the above. It states 
that “3,000/. was offered by the University 
of Oxford for the library in September, 1710, 
but on 10 October it was sold to Leyden for 
36,000 florins,” with a reference to ‘ Reliq. 
Hearn.,’ i. 207. Surely there is some mistake 
here—the date must be 1690. It will be seen 
also that the account I have followed gives 
the price as 33.000 florins, not 36,000. G. 
Vossius evidently used the Oxford offer 
simply as an estimate of the value of the 
library, and had no intention of letting 
England retain so fine a collection. Perhaps 
he would have got his money sooner if he 
had. W. R. B. Pripeacx. 


BREWER’S ‘DICTIONARY OF PHRASE 
AND FABLE, 


A FEW months ago, casually wishing to 
ascertain the life-dates of Stradivarius, I 
consulted four works of reference. There was 
a certain amount of nebulosity in the informa- 
tion obtained. From the octet of dates, each 
given without any indication of dubiety, I 
gathered that this eminent violin-maker must 
have been born four times at intervals during 
a quarter of a century, and that he died ina 
similarly remarkable fashion. An experience 
like this illustrates the advisability of test- 
ing such statements before placing too much 
reliance on their accuracy. Dates are such 
lifeless things ; Homer sometimes nods ; mis- 
prints will occur ; and infallibility is beyond 
expectation. I am not, therefore, prepared 
to say that the anachronisms to be found in 
the last edition of Dr. Brewer's ‘ Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable’ are more numerous than 
might be anticipated in a compilation dealing 
with a great diversity of topics and not 
professedly chronological. 

To begin with hemerine errors, some 
instances may be found in an article in 
the above-named volume on ‘ Kings, etc., of 
England,’ wherein 28 October, 1216, should 
be Friday, not Saturday ; 8 March, 1702, O.S., 
Sunday, not Monday; and the incompre- 
hensible date given for the termination 
of George I.’s reign, “Saturday, June 11th, 
1727 O.S., 1721 N.S.,” resolves itself into a 
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Sunday.* The insertion of N.S. after the date 
of Edward IIL.’s accession is also erroneous. 

Among other articles of a similar nature 
there is a list of important battles fought on 
a Sunday. In passing it may be noted that 
the first battles of Lincoln and Bull Run, and 
the second of Newbury, are here referred to. 
I do not find that 27 July, 1689, the date 
usually assigned to Killiecrankie, was a 
Sunday: and Carlyle definitely says that 
“*the battle of Worcester was fought on the 
evening of Wednesday, 3 September, 1651.” 
Unless I am mistaken, too, there was a 
cessation of hostilities at Leipzig on Sunday, 
17 October, 1813; Louis Napoleon received 
his ‘baptism of fire” at Saarbriick on 
Tuesday, 2 August, 1870; and the fighting 
round Sedan began on Monday, 29 August, 
concluding on the following Thursday. Else- 
where pruning is also required, for of four 
entries under ‘Friday and the United States,’ 
two are inadmissible. The battle of Bunker’s 
Hill was fought on a Saturday, 17 June, 1775; 
and 17 July, 1776, was a Wednesday. Im- 
mediately preceding this is another article 
on Friday, here connecting it with Columbus, 
and probably suggested by a note in Prescott’s 
‘Ferdinand and Isabella,’ pt. i. ch. xviii. 
Apart from a misprint (12 March for 15 
March) it is noticeable for dating the dis- 
covery of the American continent 13 June, 
1494. It is generally agreed, I believe, that 
Columbus then laboured under a misconcep- 
tion, and that the real discovery took place 
on a Wednesday, 1 August, 1498 ; though, if 
we are to credit a well-known and much- 
advertised publication, the intrepid voyager 
first saw the mainland of America on 30 May 
of that year, whilst still off the coast of 
Spain. 

Coming now to year-dates, one finds, s.r. 
‘Parliament,’ the existence of the Addled 
variety extended by a twelvemonth, and that 
of the Pensioner or Cavalier curtailed by a 
like period. The ‘Teutonic Knights’ are 
abolished nine years too soon ; the ‘Argand 
Lamp’ is invented five years after it was 
patented ; Huxley coins ‘Agnostic’ in 1885, 
though he had already done so in 1869; and 
so forth. What may be called personal dates 
come off no better. Under ‘Great,’ Diego 
Hurtado de Mendoza is mistaken for his 
relative the Cardinal, who died in 1495, aged 
sixty-six ; and other double-barrelled misses 
occur in the cases of President “Rough and 
Ready” Taylor; Bolivar, the “ Washington 


* It is amusing to find this mistake, when made 
by another writer, included by Dr. Brewer among 
pee of Authors’ in his ‘ Reader’s Hand- 


of Columbia”; the “Coxcomb” Prince de: 


Ligne ; and the “ Wise” Frederick III. of 
Saxony. Sometimes celebrities have their 
lives prolonged, Fielding, for instance, s.v. 
‘Homer, gaining fourteen, and Averroes, 
s.v. ‘Science Persecuted,’ twenty-eight years. 
More frequently they are deprived of a few 
months or years’ existence. It is sufficiently 
well known that the“ Man of Blood and Iron,” 
here alleged to have come into the world on 
1 September, was an April fool—by birth only. 
De Quincey loses nine years, s.r. ‘Opium- 
eater’; Petrarch thirty, s.. ‘Sonnet’; Sir 
Philip Sidney two, s.v. ‘Bayard’; Goethe 
twenty, s.v. ‘Corypheus’; Tartini six, 
‘Violin’; Cellini nine, s.v. * Perseus’; Elie 
de Beaumont twenty-three, s.v. ‘Beaumon- 
tague’; Voltaire two, s.v. ‘Grand.’ It would, 
however, be tedious to enumerate other in- 
stances where the dates given differ by a 
year or two from those usually accepted. 
That mysterious scapegoat the printer’s devil 
was probably responsible for much of this ; 
and it doubtless rejoiced his heart to insert 
B.c. before the dates of St. Augustine, cor- 


rupting 354 into 395 (s.v. ‘Hammer’), and to: 


make Owen Meredith an author before his 
third birthday. 


There is a disposition in some quarters to 
look upon this work as an authority on ety- 
mology, perhaps from the assurance given in 
the preface to the last edition that full 
advantage has been taken of modern philo- 
logical research. This is rather unfortunate, 
for, to say the least, the dictionary is capable 
of improvement in this particular direction. 
It contains a variety of derivations that were 
abandoned many years ago, and some which 
I should imagine have never found much 
acceptance. At times the true etymology of 
a word is deliberately rejected. Thus, an 
early form of *“*Samedi” was samati-diem, 
which is remarkable if the derivation from 
sabbati-dies ** cannot be correct,” and shows 
no approximation towards Saturni-dies ; and 
nod as a source of “ Noddy” is not so ridicu- 
lous as it is made to appear. ‘ Most im- 
probable ” as the obtention of “Church” from 
a Greek word meaning “house of God may 
seem, it is yet favoured by philologists ; 
though the same cannot be said of the deriva- 
tion of ‘ Lateran,’ a Jatente rana (quoted by 
Buckle from Matthew of Westminster as an 
example of the credulity of the Middle Ages), 
the name of the Laterani to whom the original 
palace belonged being destitute of batrachian 
affinities. As a pretty piece of etymology 
there may be instanced the statement, 5.7, 
‘Thames,’ that “Tham is a variety of the 
Latin amnis, seen in such words as North- 
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ampton, South- -ampton, Tam-worth, &c.” 
and whilst “ Dannocks” is recognized as a 
corruption of Tournay (or rather of Doornik, 
the Flemish name), the same word spelt 
* Dornock” is erroneously referred toa Scotch 
town. Under ‘Gibraltar’ we have an amal- 
gamation of personalities remediable by ob- 
serving that the Tarik [bn Zeyad, from whom 
the fortress gets its name, landed in the 
neighb urhood in April, 711 ; whereas Tarifa 
records the landing of Tarif Abu Zora in the 
»revious year on a scouting expedition ; and 
oe it may be noted that Gibbon's date for 
the battle of Xeres, which followed these 
oper: ations, diffe rs slightly from the one given 
* Roderick.’ Again, it is difficult to recon- 
eile the assertion that “every available source” 
has been made use of with the acceptance of 
the onomatopoetic origin of * ‘Taffata”; the 
fallacious derivation of “Varnish” from 
Berenice, which was based on passages in 
Eustathius and Salmasius; the confusion 
under ‘ Periwinkle’ 
mollusc; the obtention of “ Regale” from 
L. regalis, ** Rote” from rota, “ Marl” from 
arqill, * Ledger -lines” from Dutch/. agen, to lie, 
“Tout” from Tooting, “ Racy ” from relishy, 

“Tomboy " from Saxon tum/ere, “ C hemistry ” 
from Arabic kant, to conceal, “ Halter ” from 
hals, the neck, “ Hob” from ha/san, to hold, 
and soon. Some of the ety mologies, inde ed, 
verge on the miraculous: “Drum” (a party) 
from drawing-room, for example; “hobby- 
horse” from hob4ty-hause, hawk - tossing ; 
“nag” from Danish og, &c. ; or “ fluke” from 
German glick. Others rest on insecure 
foundations or have become obsolete, such as 
those given under ‘ Cheese,’ ‘ Foolscap,’ ‘ Gos- 
samer, ‘Drake,’ ‘ Labyrinth,’ ‘ Hussar,’ ‘ Pam- 
per,’ ‘Strawberry, ‘Suffrage,’ and_ several 
given under ‘ Lucus anon lucendo.’ Of guess- 
derivations an unlucky instance occurs s.v. 
‘Curry Favour’; and another * Tram,’ 
where Outram is rightly rejected, but “ Greek 
dram-ein, to run,” is suggested. (It is in- 
teresting, by the way, to find the word dram, 
meaning timber from Drammen in Norway, 
used in English since the middle of the 
seventeenth century.) Many other false, 
faulty, or dubious etymologies might be in- 
stanced (for I have notes of a few dozen 
more), but the above will suflice to show 
that the prefatory guarantee is not sub- 
stantiated by the text. Reference should, 
however, be made to the mistaken assump- 
tion that the letter C represents the hollow 
of the hand, ——— originating in the Semitic 
gimel, camel and to the untenable hypo- 
thesis, * Dover,’ that Chaucer's ‘* Jakke of 
Dovere......That hath been twies hoot and 


of the plant and the |‘ 
| they chance to resemble Canopus and Moses 


twies coold” was a leathern bottle filled with 
 lhaeel-tane. But an article on a subject cognate 
with the foregoing needs more extended con- 
sideration, from the miscellaneous character 
of the misinformation supplied. 

An abundance of “ Misnomers” of various 
kinds is contained in the English language, 
yet the list of them which finds a place in 
this work is a curiously infelicitous selection. 
There was, I think, something similar in a 
dilapidated copy of an early edition I used 
to possess, which makes the continued exist- 
ence of this article somewhat puzzling. On 
the basis of the examples given therein a 
lover of paradox would find little difticulty 
in showing that our mother tongue is chiefly 
composed of words meriting the appellation 
in question. For, dismissing “ Louis de Bour- 
bon” and * Vallombrosa,” which hardly be- 
come misnomers through alleged mistakes 
by Sir Walter Scott and Milton, and the un- 
intelligible entry under ‘Cinerary.’ we find 
canopy” and “mosaic” included because 


respectively ; (a counter), “laudanum,” 
and ‘‘cullander,” because they have under- 
gone alterations in spelling ‘during trans- 
ference to English ; “celandine’ because it 
has a mythical origin ; ‘ ‘frontispiece ” and 
“sovereign” because misspelt ; “acid” and 
“elements” because of their special chemical 
senses. If the cogency of such reasons be 
allowed, then their consistent application 
would yield surprising numerical results. 
But this is not all. The catalogue of mis- 
nomers would become of vast length if we 
admit that ‘*‘ pen” must be included because 
it etymologically means a feather ; “ china,” 

because of geographical origin ; “slave,” be- 
cause in Slavonic it meant ‘ ‘illustrious "ow 
“intelligible”; “sealing- wax,” because no 
longer made of beeswax ; “lunatic,” because 
formerly associated with the moon : “ meer- 
schaum ,” becauseits origin was misunderstood; 
“lunar caustic,” because an alchemical term. 
By parity of reasoning, a very large propor- 
tion of common words would become mis- 
nomers — crystal, damask, currant, villain, 
book, jovial, saturnine, amber, mercury, and 
hundreds more. In short, words such as 
these, of which the original meaning is 
popularly forgotten, cannot properly be called 
wrong names. Nor can erroneous deriva- 
tions such as those given under ‘ Antelope,’ 
‘Custard, ‘Crawfish, ‘ Foxglove, an 

‘Greyhound ’ be held to justify their inclu- 
sion in this article. As to the wonderful 
account of “down,” with its paradoxical 
corollary that “going downstairs really 
the less said the 


means going upstairs,” 
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better; and the elaborate etymology of 
‘wolf's -bane” seems at least partly due to 
the confusion of German Wol/shohne, wolf's 
bean (a lupine), with the plant known as 
Wolfsqist (wolf's poison), Wolfseisenhut, 


Wolfskraut, &e. But here I may be mis- | 


taken. 

Besides some genuine misnomers, such as 
black-lead,” “catgut,” &c., there remain 
those entries which are based on the distor- 
tion of facts. ‘ Arabic figures” records from 
whom the notation was learnt; just as 
“Turkey rhubarb” refers to Asiatic Turkey, 
whence it was imported; and “Burgundy 
pitch” to the district whence it was and still 
1s exported, “ pitch” being here used in the 
original sense. (On the other hand, “ Saracen 
wheat,” elsewhere mentioned, has no more to 
do with the Saracens than 4/é de Turquie has 
with Turkey.) “German silver” came from 
Germany, and “Prussian blue” was discovered 
in Berlin; and it is amusing to find one 
geographical blunder substituted for another 
under “ Tonquin beans,” which are obtained 
from Guiana, not Guinea. Of other errors in 
this article it must suffice to mention that 
common ‘salt,’ here said to be not a salt at 
all, is sometimes instanced in chemical text- 
books as a typical salt. 

The foregoing lines pretend to be neither 
an exhaustive list of the errors to be found 
in this dictionary nor the result of recondite 
researches. These, and a number of other 
misprints, misreferences, and mistakes in 
matters of fact of which I have some notes, 
are inaccuracies easily detectible on testing 
articles with common works of reference and 
well-known authorities. It is, therefore, all 
the more surprising that they should exist 
in a compilation which has been frequently 
reprinted and which is of considerable utility. 

J. Dormer. 

Redmorion, Woodside Green, 8. E. 


Novets.—In his entertaining 
‘At the Sign of the Ship,’ in Zongnven’s for 
this month, Mr. Andrew Lang asks who is 
the author of the novels ‘ Restalrig ; or, the 
Forfeiture, 2 vols., 1828 ; and ‘St. Johnstoun ; 
or, John, Earl of Gowrie,’ 1823, 3 vols. It 
is Mrs. Eliza Logan, possibly a descendant 
or relative of Sir John Logan, supposedly 
implicated in the Gowrie conspiracy. 


as “Queen or Istes.” (See 9% 
S. v. 369.) —In my former contribution 1775 
was the earliest date given for the applica- 
tion to this country of the term “* Queen of 
Isles”; but I now find in ‘The Secret His- 


Charles Il. Down to the Abdication of the 
|late K. James,’ by D. Jones, published in 
| 1697, a letter dated Paris, 28 February, 1677, 
| jn which it is observed :— 
| “The Great Monarch of France was resolved of 
| nothing less than the Absolute Conquest of that 
Queen of Islands, that had so long domineered over 
the Sea.” 

To the poetical illustrations of its use 
already furnished, [ may add a patriotic 
song of 1804 (given in Asperne’s ‘Collection 
of Loyal Papers’) entitled ‘The English 
Cooks ; or, Britannia the Queen of the Sea !’ 
with the refrain :— 

Great Britain will never attempt at promotion, 

Contented alone to be ‘* Queen of the Sea.” 

Atrrep F. Rossrys. 


| tory of White-hall, from the Restoration ‘of 


“FortTUNE FAvouRS FOOLS.”—This proverb 
has not yet been brought before the jury of 
‘N. & QR. Lucas in his * Enquiry after 
Happiness,’ 1692, part i. (second edition), 
». 64, refers to “ our English proverb, * Fools 
the fortune.” Ben Jonson was familiar 
with it, eg. in ‘Every Man out of his 
Humour,’ I. i. :— 

Sog. Why, who am I, sir? 

Mac. One of those that fortune favours. 

Car. The periphrasis of a fool. 

Again, the Prologue of ‘The Alchemist’ 
begins “Fortune, that favours fools.” But 
it occurs earlier, in B. Googe’s ‘ Eglogs,’ 1563 
(Arber, 1871), p. 74, * Fortune favours fooles, as 
old men saye ” ; so that it was then regarded 
as ancient. In Ray’s‘ Proverbs’ (Bohn, 1855), 
p. 94, and in Riley's ‘ Dict. Lat. and Greek 
Quot.’ (1871), a Latin form, “ Fortuna favet 
fatuis,” is given without reference. 

Book or LeGat PRECEDENTS, 1725-50. — 
There has lately come into my possession @ 
MS. * Book of Precedents. Josh. Pitts, 1748.” 
Apparently it is the private note-book of a 
clerk or a pupil of an attorney, Henry Lare- 
more, of St. Clement Danes, Strand. Beyond 
the technical interest of the typical old legal 
forms of correct procedure, with its exact, 
inclusive, and spacious phraseology, many of 
the middle-class names mentioned may be 
of general interest. Four apothecaries are 
named : Samuel Barr (1739, Scsanine 
Hill), John Wheeler and Thomas Butler 
(1737, partners, Cheapside), and Thomas 
Smith, father of Mary Smith (St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields), an heiress whose marriage settle- 
ment is set out verbatim (1742, Jacob Fowler, 
of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, was her husband). 
A dozen attorneys appear : Obadiah Marryat 
(St. Clement Danes), Jos. Waters, Marryat 
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Cooke, Joseph Marryat (1743), Robert Phelps, 
Edward Borrett (1738), Nathaniel Sheftield 
(1737), Edward Smith (1737), Bazil Herne 
(1742), John Poole (1734), William Webb (1741). 

Among other names mentioned are: Jona- 
than Alderton (1735), Edward Jermegan 
(1738), Zephaniah Marryat, D.D. (1746), 
Samuel Potts (1743), Charles Buxton (1746), 
Thomas Pitt, M.P. (1737, Cornwall ; sued by 
his coachbuilder: George Walker), Stephen 
Snatt (yeoman, Washington), Charles Flete- 
wood (1739), John Brice (1741), John Pepper 
Medlicoat (1736), Bennet Barber (1736), 
Samuel Chester (1744, Wilsdon), Henry 
Marnham Bristow and his wife (maiden 
name Mary Brittridge), Henry and Sarah 
Harcourt (Fulham), Thomas Napleton (1733, 
Weybridge), John Owen, William Chamber- 
lain and William Belch (1738, “ Linnen 
Drapers” in partnership), William Bartlett 
(1729, carpenter), Dame Mary Levett (1722, 
Bath). The dates refer to the last mention 
made of the name. 

There is a reference to “ Boyle’s Head, 
formerly Stationer’s Alley, Strand.” A good 
portion of Mayfair was included in the 
marriage settlement, which also comprises 
estates at St. Albans and Pattiswick. Henry 
Laremore was the solicitor to the Independ- 
ents of Ropemaker’s Alley, Little Moorfields. 
In Dr. Thomas Gibbons’s * Diary ' (1761, Wed., 
1 July) is the entry: “Attended the settle- 
ment of the Revd. Mr. Joseph Pitts at the 
late Mr. Halford’s place,” Horsleydown. 
Was this our scribe’s father? I shall be 
pleased to afford further information to per- 
sonal applicants. B. ArKrnson. 

10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


Bromitey Coat or Arms.—Recently the 
College of Arms has granted a coat of arms 
to the borough of Bromley, and it is really a 
very appropriate one. It may be described 
as follows: Quarterly, Gules and azure, ona 
fesse wavy argent three ravens proper 
between, in the first quarter, two heneainen 
of broom slipped of the third, in the second 
a sun in splendour, in the third an escallop 
shell or, and in the fourth a horse forcene, 
also argent; and for the crest, on a wreath 
of the colours, upon two bars wavy azure 
and argent, an escallop shell as in the arms, 
between two branches of broom proper. The 
connexion of the borough with the ancient 


see of Rochester is brought to mind by the | 


escallop shell, and the broom speaks to us of 
the derivation of the name Bromley. The 
sun in splendour is typical of the association 
of Sundridge with the town, while, of course, 


Kent, and the ravens on the fesse wavy 
argent keep the Ravensbourne in mind. The 
motto is “ Dum cresco spero,” which may be 
translated “ While I grow I hope,” certainly 
very appropriate for this thriving young 
on ie the future of which may be desig- 
nated as full of hope. This grant of arms 
seems worthy of chronicling in the pages of 
‘N. & Q.’ V. E. Hartanp-OXLey. 
Westminster. 


*Trrus ANDRONICUS’ ON THE Stace. (See 
ante, pp. 299, 337.)—It might well be supposed 
that no one alive could have seen ‘Titus 
Andronicus’ on the stage, but Mr. Pickrorp 
is quite right in saying that the play was 
produced by Ira Aldridge. It was played at 
the Theatre Royal, Dublin, in the winter 
season of 1855-6, when Aldridge was fulfilling 
a starring engagement there, and I wel 
remember his powerful performance of Aaron, 
and the disgust of many members of the 
company at having to study and assist in this 
most horrible play. What version was used 
I cannot say, but it must have been much cut 
down, for Aldridge, who was equally good in 
tragedy and in comedy, played afterwards in 
a farce called ‘The Mummy,’ and sang the 
song ‘Possum up a Gum Tree.’ Whether 
Aldridge ever appeared in London I cannot 
say. W. E. Browne. 

Inner Temple. 


Wiitram Browne or Tavistock. — The 
revised article on Browne in the new edition 
of Chambers’s ‘ Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture’ (1901) would be considerably better for 
still further revision. A good many fresh 
facts concerning the poet's life and writings 
have come to light since Mr. W. Carew 
Hazlitt issued his edition in 1868-9 in a 
series called the ‘“ Roxburghe Library” (not 
“Roxburghe Club,” as the reviser states). 
Most of these facts, gleaned from first-hand 
authorities, together with three new sonnets 
from the Salisbury Cathedral MS., appeared 
in the “ Muses’ Library ” edition (1894). Then 
a letter to the Academy for 25 August, 1894, 
and Mr. F. W. Moorman’s admirable treatise 
on ‘William Browne: his “ Britannia’s 
Pastorals”’ (1897), &c., should not have been 
overlooked. 

I am not aware that Browne's “ Inner 
Temple Masque” was “ produced at court in 
1620,” as stated by the reviser. What is his 
authority? Butin his introduction to vol. ii. 
of ‘ A Calendar of the Inner Temple Records,’ 
1898, pp. xlii-xliii, the late Mr. F. A. Inder- 
wick, K.C., gives an interesting account of the 


the white horse is the crest of the county of | performance of this masque in the Inner 
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Temple hall, which, as it is entirely new, I 
take leave to reproduce :— 

“In April, 1616, George Lowe, the chief cook, 
petitioned the bench for some compensation to be 
allowed him in respect of his chamber in the 
cloisters, by reason that ‘a great part thereof and 
the chimney therein was, at Christmas wasa twelve- 
month, broken down by such as climbed up at the 
windows of the hall to see the mask which then 
was.’ ‘This entry has reference to the winter 
festivities of 1614-15, when on the 13th January a 
very graceful entertainment, called ‘The Inner 
Temple Masque,’ written with much poetic feeling, 
and free from the grossness which contaminates 
many productions of the age, was given in the Inner 
Temple hall. The musicians of the society took 
part in the performance, and there were several 
changes of scenery effected by the drawing of a 
curtain across the stage while the company was 
being entertained by a song. It was written 
and arranged by William Browne of Tavistock...... 
The revel was graced by the presence of many ladies, 
and the crowd was so great that not only were the 
hall and its approaches filled, but, as we learn. 
the anxious spectators climbed the outer sills of 
the windows to obtain a view of the show going on 
within. The names of the performers are not given, 
but they were members of the Inn, several of whom 
had by this time probably gained considerable 
experience in this kind of entertainment.” 

Unlike most of his craft, Browne would 
seem to have been in easy circumstances. 
According to Anthony Wood, he was received 
into the household of the Herberts at Wilton, 
and there “got wealth, and purchased an 
estate.’ Wood’s informant was Aubrey, and 
it may be as well to cite Aubrey’s exact 
words :— 

“William Browne, who wrote the ‘ Pastoralls,” 
William, earle of Pembroke, preferr'd to 
be tutor to the first earle of Carnarvon (Robert 
Dormer), which was worth to him 5 or 6,000 //., 
7.e., he bought 300/i. per annum land.”—‘ Briet 
Lives,’ ed. A. Clark, i. 312. 

Gorpon Goopwin. 


@utrics, 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Suppression OF DUELLING IN ENGLAND.— 
Being much interested in the Anti-Duelling 
League recently formed in Austria and Ger- 
many, | have been requested by its represen- 
tatives to obtain information on the following 
points, and should be exceedingly grateful to 
any one who would kindly answer my ques- 
tions either through the medium of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
or to my private address as given below. 

1. Does there exist any work treating in 
reliable and exhaustive fashion of the sup- 


‘to examine all the inscriptions in this book 


pression of the duel in England, viz., contain- 
ing a clear exposition of the ideas and 
rejudices regarding the so-called “ point of 
Ceaser” prevalent in English society up to 
the year 1850 or thereabouts, and of the 
means which proved so efficacious in exter- 
minating the Leshaseun practice of duelling 
within a relatively short space of time ? 

2. Upon what basis was the then Anti- 
Duelling League in England formed? Who 
were its principal champions? and what 
part did the late Prince Consort play in this 
matter ? 

3. Any information regarding the forma- 
tion of “ Courts of Honour ” and of the results 
of these proceedings would be most grate- 
fully received. 

4. In what precise fashion did the military 
authorities use their influence towards this 
end? And would it be possible to obtain 
authentic copies of any new military law or 
laws against duelling issued at this period— 
say between 1840 and 1850? E. Grerarp. 

Neuling Gasse 9, Vienna, ILL., 3. 


Trattan Hoaxep.—Several years 
ago I read in one of the daily papers that an 
Italian scholar, who had made a life study of 
inscriptions, had been cruelly hoaxed by a 
friend, who sent him, for publication in his 
forthcoming book, a tracing of what seemed 
to be a genuine inscription, giving, in the 
usual way, the initial or first two or three 
letters of words followed by stops. The 
scholar fell into the trap, filled up the appa- 
rent ‘gaps left by his friend, and published 
the whole as a real Roman inscription in his 
book. After the publication his friend in- 
formed him that the letters which he had sent, 
if pieced together, without any other letters 
intervening, would read in Italian, “If you 
yublish this you are an ass.” The scholar 
Felt the hoax so keenly that he took to his 
bed and died soon afterwards. As the news- 
paper gave the name of the victimized editor 
and the title of the book, and we had the 
book in the University Library, I was able to 
see the inscription and the Italian phrase as 
indicated by the paper. 

I am now anxious to recur to this book and 
its ill-fated inscription, but cannot remember 
its author or its title. Remembering to some 
extent its whereabouts in the library, I have 
some idea that it must be Giandomenico 
Bertoli, ‘Le Antichita d’ Aquileja,” Venezia, 
1739, fol., as this work answers in every way 
to the impression left on my mind as to its 
size, binding, contents, and place in the 
library. But it would be a serious labour 
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without being certain of finding the inscrip- 
tion in question. 

I have, therefore, recourse to the invaluable 
‘N. & Q.,’ in the hope that some of its readers 
will be able to tell me whether the book 
mentioned above is the right one, and if so, 
on what page I can find the inscription ; or, 
if I am wrong, the title of the real book 
would greatly oblige. Perhaps the Italian 
words would be Sé pubAliché questo, sei un 
asino. J. H. Hessets. 

Cambridze. 


Hype pe Nevvitte, the active and fear- 
less royalist agent of the time of the Consulate 
and the Empire, was a direct descendant of 
Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. A note 
in his ‘ Mémoires et Souvenirs’ says he was 
descended from Richard, the second son 
of Laurence Hyde; but, according to the 
*D.N.B.. Laurence Hyde had only one son 
who survived childhood—Henry, afterwards 
fourth and last Earl of Clarendon. Which 
statement is correct! Hyde added De 
Neuville (an estate belonging to his mother) 
to his name to give ita French sound. With 
two queens in the family, it is no wonder he 
was a royalist. Ropert B. Doveras. 

64, Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Lorp Treasurer's Accounts.—Can 
any one enlighten me as to the meaning of 
the following words, which occur in the 
accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of 
Scotland ’ 

1. Aydye.—*“ Rebatit of the wecht for 
aydye tre of the barrell (of gunpowder) vi 
stane.’ I think this must be a mistake of 
the clerk, who perhaps wrote it from dic- 
tation. 

2. Lurners.—Taffety to “burneis’ 
caparisons. 

3. Carcansonis and Carcransoun grey.— 
This is probably a woollen stuff made at 
Carcassonne, in France, at one time a seat 
of that industry. 

4. Raye.—Probably another stuff used for 
making doublets and other vestments. 

5. Burris.—* Rislis blak to be burris to ane 
pair of hois.” 

6. Aathit.—“ Ane lang kathit hude of the 
Frenche fassoun.” 

7. Powpenny.— This is an exceptionally 
curious word. “To the powpenny delivered | 
to David Lindsay, Lyoun Herald, ane croune 
of weclit, xxs.” This is in connexion with 
the obsequies of Madeline of France, the first 
wife of King James V. If pow = head or 
poll, can it have any connexion with the 
ancient custom of putting a coin in the 
mouth of a corpse? The actual value of this. 


horse 


“ powpenny ” was, it will be noticed, as much 

as 20s. Ef B. P. 
Edinburgh. 

4. Ray is fully described in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ both 
as substantive and adjective, with quotations 
ranging from the fourteenth century to the nine- 
teenth. | 


OxennamM Eprrarus.—In Howell's ‘Familiar 
Letters’ I find the following :— 

* As I passed by St. Dunstans in Fleet Street the 
other Saturday I stepped into a lapidiary or stone- 
cutter’s shop to treat with the master for a stone 
to be put up upon my father’s tomb ; and casting m 
eyes up and down, I might spy a huge marble wit 
a large inscription upon it, which was thus to my 
best remembrance :— 

*** Here lies John Oxenham, a goodly young man, 
in whose chamber, as he was struggling with the 
pangs of death, a bird with a white breast was 
seen fluttering about his bed, and so vanished. 

“*Here lies also Mary Oxenham, the sister of 
the said John, who died the next day, and the 
same apparition was seen in the room.’ 

* Then another is spoke of. Then 

“** Here lies hard by James Oxenham, the son of 
the said John, who died a child in his cradle a little 
after, and such a bird was seen fluttering about 
his head a little before he expired, which vanished 
afterwards.’ 


“To all these be divers witnesses, both squires 
and ladies, whose names are engraven upon the 
stone. This stone is to be sent toa town hard by 
Exeter, where this happened. | 

* Westminster, 3 July, 1632.” 

Can any one say if the stone remains, and 
where? Perhaps Mr. Hems may know some- 
thing of this. E. Marston. 


Lapy Arapetta Denny.—In 1792 the 
Royal Irish Academy offered a gold medal, 
value one hundred guineas, for the best 
monody on the death of Lady Arabella 
Denny. The medal was won by John 
Macauley, M.R.L.A. Can any one give me 
information as to the present whereabouts of 
this medal, or of any drawing or description 
of it? I have before me a journal of travel, 
&e., written by Lady A. Denny, and edited, 
with a memoir of her life, by Mrs. A. Percival, 
which it is hoped will be shortly published. 
Any matter of interest suitable for incorpora- 
tion in the above memoir would be thankfully 
received by me. (Rev.) H. L. L. Denny. 


(Queen Street, Londonderry. 


Barn.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ point me to a passage in history 
or historical fiction describing the scene at a 
tithing barn, tenants bringing their tithes in 
kind? J. SPENCER CURWEN. 


Arpen as a Feminine Name. — Two 
ancestresses of mine, in the latter half of the 
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seventeenth century, were named Arden and 
Jocosa. The latter, in its English form of 
Joyce, is borne by a baby girl of my 
acquaintance. The former I have never seen 
elsewhere as a feminine name. I shall be 
glad if any one can tell me from what it 
is derived, and what is its meaning. 


HELGA. 
Memoria on Houses. — The 
requirements of modern locomotion are 


answerable for the disappearance of the 
house in Upper Baker Street, close to 
Clarence Gate, Regent’s Park, where Mrs. 
Siddons lived. It has been swallowed up 
by the excavations made for the new Baker 
Street and Waterloo Railway, and with those 
walls the Society of Arts’ memorial tablet to 
the famous actress has gone also. 

Is there, I wonder, any other instance in 
the metropolis of an historic residence thus 
adorned having been razed to make room for 
arailway station’ One is tempted to ask 
further, What has become of this memento? 
Is it in safe custody? and will it be re- 
placed? If so, at what point of the structure 
now being erected ? 

Whilst upon the subject of mural tablets, 
it may be permissible to register a hope that 
in these days of demolition often ruthless in 
city and suburb, reverence should be shown 
for such esteemed records. Although the 
actual walls wherein the illustrious have 
sojourned may have disappeared, their site 
remains. It must always be possible to 
reinstate the medallions somewhere thereon, 
with modified inscriptions suitable to the 
change of circumstances. Cerctt CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


Genevii:ve Cottection.—At 8 §S. xi. 493 
mention is made of a paper on ‘ Thimbles,’ 
by the late Mr. H. Syer Cuming, which 
appeared in vol. xxxv. of the Journal of the 
iritish Archeological Association. In that 
paper he refers to some thimbles in the 
Genevieve Collection. Although I have 
hunted everywhere, I am unable to locate 
that collection, and should be very much 
obliged to any reader of ‘N. & Q! for in- 
formation that would enable me to trace it. 

Horace Bourne. 

Lynton, Bromley Road, Catford, S.E. 


“ PropaLe.”—Was this word in common use 
in Scotland at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century? I possess a copy of ‘A Sermon at 
the Opening of the Synod of Lothian and 
Tweeddale on 27 April, 1714,’ printed at 
Edinburgh in that year, and at p. 42 the 
ollowing passage occurs: “Rather with 
godly Shem, to throw a mantle over their 


father’s nakedness, than with wicked Ham 
to flout at it and propale it.” ° 

“ Honest Broker.”—Who was the “ honest 
broker” who is frequently referred to in 
newspaper articles and the like? I cannot 
find him mentioned in the common diction- 
aries of quotations. QUERIST. 

{Was it not Prince Bismarck? It is generally 
used in connexion with him. } 


‘Procis pes Bovursons. — In a_ book 
entitled ‘ Les Tuileries, le Temple, le Tribunal 
Révolutionnaire, et la Conciergerie,’ published 
|at Paris (Lerouge, 1814), I find frequent 
| reference to a work entitled ‘Procés des 

Bourbons’ (2 vols. in 8vo). Is the latter work 
| easily accessible ? <UCHARD EDGCUMBE. 
| 383, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 
| BELL-RINGING ON 13 AuGust, 1814.—In the 
overseers’ accounts of a small rural parish in 
Warwickshire appears the entry, under above 
| date: ‘* Paid for ale for the ringers by order 
| of Mr. Edwards (Churchwarden), 1/. 8s.” If 
it possessed some national character, can any 
| one tell me what was the occasion of this 
| rejoicing ? a 


. 


Stansorovcu.—Can your readers 
| tell me anything of William Stanborough, of 
| Canon’s Ashby and Banbury, who died 1646- 
| 1647, and is supposed to have been buried at 
'Canon’s Ashby Church, Northants ? 

(Miss) Una Moore. 

| Holy Cross Vicarage, 24, Argyle Square, W.C. 

| Penny Wares Wantep. — We shall be 

‘obliged to correspondents who will help the 
‘Dictionary’ to early instances of the follow- 
ing: penny boat; penny dreadful, which we 
have of 1875, but in inverted commas, as if 
a quotation ; penny ga’, before 1856 ; penny 
horrible, before 1899 (we have halfpenny hor- 
rible of 1890); penny paper, of a newspaper 
(the phrase is already used by Addison in a 

somewhat different sense); penny reading, of 
which we have an instance of 1883, but the 
name is remembered in the sixties, or earlier ; 

| pe nny roll, before 1848 ; penny steamer, before 
1881 ; and penny-in-the-slot, which, I believe, 

| came first into vogue with machines to “try 
your weight,” at railway stations and the 
ike. Our earliest instance at present is 1892. 

‘when the contrivance was well known, an 
Mr. Gilbert’s opera ‘ Mountebanks’ had 

If you want to move the lot, 
Put a penny in the slot. 
| J. A. H. Murray, 
Oxford. 
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Beplics, 


WILLIAM IIL’s CHARGERS AT THE 
BATTLE OF THE BOYNE, 
§. ii. 321.) 

Wirn reference to Viscount Wolseley’s 
unreliable statement on the above subject, I 
venture to point out that at p. 252 of my 
much prized copy of that delightful book 
*The Beauties of the Boyne and its Tributary 
the Blackwater,’ by W. R. Wilde (Dublin, 
James McGlashan, 1849), it is recorded that 
King William plunged into the Boyne “ with | 
Col. Woolstey,” and passed with great diffi- | 
culty, “for his horse was Logged at the other | 
side, and he was forced to alight, till a qentle- | 
man helped him to get his horse out.” “As to| 
the colour of the horse, according to a large | 
equestrian portrait of William at the Boyne, 
in the National Portrait Gallery, it was black 
with a white face. 

With regard to Sir W. R. Wilde, he was 
one of the most active members of the Royal 
Irish Academy, and his love of the past was 
an enthusiasm. In everything connected 
with Ireland’s ancient history, traditions, 
literature, and relics, he was inspired with 
impassioned fervour. He died at the age of 
sixty-one in 1876. 

I may also be permitted to direct attention 
to the fact that in John D’Alton’s ‘ History 
of Drogheda’ (Dublin, 1844), at pp. 332-3, it 
is stated that Theobald Mulloy, a captain of 
dragoons, when William’s horse “was shot 
under him,” promptly substituted his own. 
The royal recollection of the incident is 
evinced in a letter from Secretary Southwell, 
who wrote to George Clarke, the King’s 
Secretary of War in Ireland :— 

**T have the honour to entertain his Majesty at 
my house, after I had been with him one night at 
sea. He lies to-morrow at Badminton, and then 
hurries away for London. I hope you had what I 
enclosed you to my Lord Marlborough: I fear in 
that hurry I forgot to undersign it. I entreat you 
to - my name thereto, if it be still in your hands ; 
and this was the last command I had from his 
Majesty, that I should write to you his will and 
pleasure that Captain Mulloy have the first troop 
that falls in Colonel Wolseley’s regiment. I am | 
doing forty things at once, and therefore wonder | 
not if I say nothing, but ever am, sir, yours, &c.” 

Robert Southwell’s letter, dated at King’s | 
Wotton, in 1690, after William's return from | 
Holland, is preserved among the manuscripts 
in Trinity College, Dublin. The italics are | 
mine. Henry Geratp Hore. 

The horse referred to in the family tra- 
dition mentioned in Mr. Daron’s quotation | 
from Burke’s ‘Commoners’ is buried at 
Hughestown, co. Roscommon, Theobald Mul- | 


loy’s property, now in my possession. The 
| grave is marked by a clump of trees. 
W. H. Mu toy, Col. (late R-E.). 


With reference to Mr. Datroy’s remark 
that William III. is “generally depicted 
riding a white horse,” I can corroborate his 
statement so far as concerns a canvas, 
58 in. x76 in., in my possession, representing 
the ‘Siege of Namur,’ by Hughtenburg, in 
which the king appears in the centre of a 
group comprising Prince Eugene and Marl- 
borough. 


The fine historical picture ‘The Battle of 
the Boyne’ was painted by Benjamin West, 
and engraved by John Hall, a celebrated 
engraver of that date. The _ inscription 
underneath mentions that the original 
painting is in the possession of the Earl 
Grosvenor. It is dedicated io George, Prince 
of Wales, and the date of the engraving is 
1782. The figures of the combatants are 
spirited ; William III. is mounted on a white 
aan, wearing a cuirass of polished steel, 
and, with sword in hand, beckoning his 
soldiers onward. Perhaps in the course of 
the eventful day he might have had two or 
three horses. Macaulay, in the sixteenth 
chapter of his ‘ History,’ gives a graphic 
description of the battle. 

It was announced that the Duke of 
Schomberg, who was killed in the battle, 
would be interred in Westminster Abbey, but 
for some reason or other (perhaps on account 
of the great distance) the corpse found a 
grave in St. Patrick’s Cathedral at Dublin, 
and an unhonoured one too, though not 


‘unmarked. Swift, when Dean of St. Patrick’s, 


after remonstrating, but uselessly, with the 
descendants of the duke, at length erected a 
simple monument at his own expense in 1731 
in the cathedral, with a caustic inscription 
upon it, which thus concludes: “ plus potuit 
fama virtutis apud alienos quam sanguinis 
proximitas apud suos, A.p. 1731.” 

This I have seen with my own eyes, and 
also the skull of the brave veteran, which is 
preserved in the vestry of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, but why taken fronr its sepulchre 
I cannot say. The Countess of Holderness, to 
whom Swift addressed the unavailing letter, 
was Frederica, married first to Robert Davey, 
Earl of Holderness, and secondly to Benjamin 
Mildmay, Earl FitzWalter, and grand- 
daughter of Frederick, Duke of Schomberg. 
She died in 1751. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Porcett’s Music ror ‘ Tue Tempest 
(10 §. ii. 164, 270, 329).—It is quite evident 
that Reggio set only one ‘Tempest’ song, 
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** Arise, ye subterranean winds.” I have his 
pa songs, and also a volume of songs in 
is autograph. The story of his life is in- 
teresting, but too long to detail in ‘N. & Q.’; 
sutlice it to say he left Oxford and settled 
in London, where he was patronized by 
Charles II. He died on 23 July, 1685, and 
was buried in St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, London. 
The music of ‘ Psyche’ and ‘The Tempest’ 
were published together in one volume, with 
the following title: ‘* The English Opera, or 
the Vocal Musick in Psyche, with the instru- 
mental therein intermix’d. To which is 
adjoyned the instrumental Musick in the 
Tempest. By Matthew Lock, Composer in 
Ordinary to His Majesty, and Organist to the 
Queen. Licensed 1675. Roger L’Estrange.” 
The reference in the preface to Draghi 
speaks of both ‘ Psyche’ and ‘The Tempest.’ 
he music of ‘ Psyche’ fills sixty-one pages of 
the volume, whilst ‘The Tempest’ occupies 
only fourteen, and is entirely instrumental. 
It commences on p. 62 with the heading, 
“The instrumental musick used in the Tem- 
pest.” I may add that I possess two copies 
of the book. H. CumMines. 


GerMan (10% ii. 327, 351).— 
Who was /douard von Feuchtersleben ? 
The person mentioned by me as author of 
“Es ist bestimmt,” in my reply which was 
crowded out, was “rast, Freiherr von Feuch- 
tersleben, a physician and Under-Secretary 
of State, born at Vienna 1806, died there 
1849. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

[Mr. Jouxn also refers to von 
Feuchtersleben as the author. } 

Tuomas Beacu, THE Portrait PAINTER 
{10 §. ii. 285, 332).—I have a portrait, by 
Beach, of Signor Tenducci, the Italian singer 
and composer: canvas 30 in. x 24 in. ; half- 
figure to left, holding a music book in his left 
hand; red coat, powdered wig. It was 
painted in 1782, and has been engraved in 
mezzotint by W. Dickinson. H. 


Tue Mussuk (10 §. ii. 263, 329).—Is not 
Cor. Pripeaux unduly hard on the English ? 
He accounts for the Persian maski and 
bihishti appearing in our language as mussu/: 
and “heesty by saying that we seem to have a 
difficulty in pronouncing sh before a con- 
sonant. For the defence I feel bound to 

int out, firstly, that a similar change occurs 

tween vowels, as in the Anglo-Indian 
mussdlchee (scullion) from Persian mashdlchi ; 
secondly, that in most of the Indian dialects 
{not only Hindustani, but Bengali, Sindhi, 
&c.) the sh of Persian and Arabic loan-words 
is colloquially sounded s, so that it seems 
fairest to look upon English mussus, Lheesty, 


and mussdlchee as faithful copies of the vulgar 
Hindustani masak, bhisti, and masdlchi. The 
same change takes place initially, ¢.7., shaitan 
(Satan), shakar (sugar), and sheikh (elder) 
become Hindustani satan, sakar, and seikh. 
James Piatt, Jun. 


Worrontan®’ ii. 326). 
— The words “meiner gavislich ingedanck 
sein” are obviously intended for meiner 
gewiszlich in Gedank seyn—i.c., that he would 
“certainly bear me in mind.” 

R. E. 


The words meiner ganzlich eingedenk 
seen in modern German, meaning “to 
entirely mindful of me,” seem to explain the 
expression in Wotton’s letter of 21 April, 
1591. Gavislich must be a misprint; and 
ingedanck would be the Middle High German 
for eingedenk. See the dictionary of C. F. 
Grieb arranged by Dr. A. Schroer. 

E. 8S. Dopeson. 

HeacuaM ParisH Orricers (10% §. ii. 247, 
335).—Mr. J. T. Pace’s statements regarding 
parish constables are correct, and will be of 
service to some of those who read his reply, 
for a baseless opinion is held by many that 
the office of parish constable has been ren- 
dered useless by the creation of the county 
police force. In Lincolnshire it is sometimes 
the duty of the parish constable to collect 
the rate levied by the Court of Sewers for 
keeping in order certain drains. If his office 
were abolished, it is probable that in some 
cases an Act of Parliament would have to be 
obtained before this money could be legally 
gathered. A CoMMISSIONER OF SEWERS. 


Y (10 §. ii. 186, 316).—It would take up a 
very great deal of space to give the history 
of the use of y in English. I merely here 
briefly indicate some of the results. 

In Anglo-Saxon the sounds of / and y were 
originally distinct ; the latter represented the 
sound of the modern G. #/, which was also the 
sound into which the old Greek wu (originally 
the wu in full) had already passed at so early 
a date that the symbol 7 was introduced into 
the Latin alphabet in order to represent it. 
The oldest Latin had neither the symbol nor 
the sound. Hence the French name ygrec is 
appropriate. 

In MSS. of Alfred’s time the symbols ¢ 
and y are usually correctly used to discrimi- 
nate between the two sounds, according to 
the etymology. See Sweet's edition of Alfred’s 
translation of Gregory’s ‘ Pastoral Care.’ 

In later Anglo-Saxon the sounds were 
sometimes confused, and the symbols were 
accordingly wrongly used. Thus I open my 
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edition of Alfric’s * Lives of the Saints,’ and 
find on p. 12 synd for sind (they are) and 
qurende for qitende (giving). Familiarity with 
MSS. will convince a reader that there was 


and that Henry, eighth Viscount Dillon, had 
by Frances Hamilton one son, who succeed 
him (Burke, 1897, p. 449). 

The second marriageof Frances, Viscountess 


a special tendency to write y for ¢ before or | Dillon, with Patrick Bellew (who was the 


after the letters u, m, and; obviously for 
the sake of the greater distinctness. 

The original difference of sound between 
y and ¢ survived after the Conquest in some 
dialects ; but in many they were completely 
confused under the common sound of «. The 
tendency then was to utilize the two forms 


eldest son and heir of Sir John Bellew, second 
baronet) is duly recorded by Burke (1897, 
p. 449); but he makes no mention of such 
marriage at p. 134 of the same edition, where 
it is simply stated that Patrick Bellew died 
sp. v.p-, 12 June, 1720. 

Sir George Hamilton, the first husband 


as far as possible for making convenient dis- | of Frances Jennings, died in 1667 (Burke, 


tinctions. Thus the scribe of the Ellesmere 
MS. of Chaucer's 
higynne for diginne (for distinctness) ; and so 
also ey for ¢/, as veyne (vein); oy for o7, as in 
poynt (point). It is also used finally, as in 
specially, wey (way), array, a practice which 
is still usual. But he makes a further use 
of y, in order to indicate that the vowel is 
long ; hence we have ryde, wyde, syde, wyped, 
just as in old Dutch books we have ryden (to 
ride), which modern Dutch has replaced by 
rijden. 

But the triumph of 7 is to be found in 
Caxton. 
Troy’ we find not only euery, wyse, ydlenes, 
and the like, but also for ¢ quite needlessly, 
asin councey/l, nourysshar, whyche alternat- 
ing with whiche, and hyt with Ait, therwyth, 
&e. And generally there is agreat run upon 
y in early prints. Such spellings as tyger, 
myld,in Spenser, frequently indicate that the 
vowel is long. Hence arose tyro for tivo, the 
objection to which is that we now pretend 
that we spell words according to their etymo- 
logy. Yet when we shorten attire to tire, 
many of us write tyre / 

Water W. SKEar. 


Ducuess Saran (10 S. ii. 149, 211, 257).— 
Iam obliged to Cov. Pripraux for amplify- 
ing the information I gave of Frances 
Jennings, sister to Duchess Sarah. I could 
have furnished such particulars of her first 
marriage as are set forth in Burke's ‘ Peerage’ | 
(ed. 1897, p. 2) and in Mrs. Thomson’s 
* Memoirs of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough’ 
(i. 196) ; but I do not regret having omitted 
to do so, as Cot. PrrpEaux has supplied 
many dates which are not obtainable there- 
from. 

With reference to the issue of Frances by 
her first marriage, it may perhaps be of in- 
terest to record that the first Viscount Rosse, 
who died 1702, had by Elizabeth Hamilton, 
his third wife, two sons and three daughters, 
the elder son becoming second Viscount on 
the death of his father (Burke, 1897, p. 1249) ; 


‘Canterbury Tales’ has | 


In the Prologue to his ‘ History of | 


1897, p. 2). 

Cot. PripEaux omitted to mention in his 
| first communication that Duchess Sarah’s 
sister Barbara Griffith had an only child, 

Barbara, who died 23 July, 1678 (* Althorp 
Memoirs,’ by Mr. G. Steinman Steinman, 
p. 50). 

It is curious that Burke, in recording 
Frances Jennings’s second marriage, makes 
no reference to her first marriage, simply 
describing her as Frances, eldest daughter 
and co-heir of Richard Jennings, Esq., &c. 
| (ed. 1897, p. 1413). 

With reference to the late Mr. G. Steinman 
Steinman, he doubtless was a “ distinguished 
genealogist,” but it is strange that with his 
“love of accuracy” he should have omitted 
any mention of Sarah’s brother Richard 
Jennings. I think that the following (see 
‘Duchess Sarah,’ by Mrs. Colville, p. 362, 
Appendix I.) may be accepted as conclusive 
evidence that Sarah had not only one, but 
two brothers, of the name of Richard :— 


“ A copy of St. Alban’s Abbey Register, showing 
date of Sarah's birth. 


Richard Jennings Frances. 
| | | | 
Richard Richard Susana Rafe Sarah 
Jennings, Jennings, Jennings, Jennings, Jennings, 
bap. bap. born born born 
July 5 Oct. 12, July 11, Oct. 16, June 5, 
1653 1654 1656, 1657, 1650, 
buried bap. bap. bap. 
Aug. 6, July 19, Oct. 20, June 17, 
1655 (?) 1656. 1657. 1660.” 


This copy of the register disproves, too, 
Mr. Steinman’s statement, also made by Mrs. 
Thomson in the work above alluded to (i. 9), 
that Sarah was born on 29 May, 1660. 

Cou. Pripeaux’s statement that Frances, 
Duchess of Tyrconnel, was in her eighty-third 
year at the time of her decease, and not ninety- 
two as given by Burke (ed. 1897, p. 1413), is 
confirmed, supposing she was born, as is most 
probable, in 1648, by the account of her death 
given in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ lv. 336, which 
states that “she fell out of bed on a cold 
night in the early spring of 1730-31, and died 
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ad of exposure, being too weak to rise or call.” 
ed I have no record of the date of her birth, and 
both Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1897, and Burke's 
288 ‘Landed Gentry,’ ed. 1846, p. 648, are silent 
he on the point. 
nd I would venture to point out that the 
a7, reference to Manning and Bray’s ‘ History 
ch of Surrey’ given by Mr. Steinman in the 
re ‘Althorp Memoirs,’ as mentioned by Cot. 
ed PRIDEAUX, relates to a period of the history 
of the Jennings or Jenyns family not touched 
nd on by the inquiry of Mr. W. J. Kaye. I 
ke, regret that I have had no opportunity of 
eo inspecting the pedigree at the College of 
11s Arms referred to by Mr. Steinman, from 
h’s which doubtless Cot. PrrpEauX obtained the 
id, date of Frances Jennings’s birth. 
rp As an example of how genealogists differ, 
ny I would draw attention to the statement of 
Mr. Steinman (‘Althorp Memoirs,’ p. 58) that 
ng Sarah’s aunt who married Francis Hill, and 
es was mother of Abigail, Lady Masham, was 
ly Elizabeth Jennings; whilst Mrs. Colville 
er (‘Duchess Sarah,’ p. 360) refers to Mrs. Hill 
cc. as another sister, not Elizabeth, of Sarah’s 
father Richard Jennings. 
an Again, Burke (1897, p. 977) makes no men- 
ed tion of the birth of Sarah’s youngest son 
lis Charles, born 19 August, 1690, at St. Albans, 
ed which is recorded by Mrs. Colville (* Duchess 
rd Sarah,’ p. 88). 
ee When genealogists disagree it is very 
52, difficult to ascertain which statement is most 
ve correct. For myself, as Mrs. Colville is a 
ut descendant of Sarah's, and so more likely 
than other writers to have been in a position | 
ng to obtain accurate details of the family of | 
her ancestress, I am disposed to place greater 
reliance upon her statements than upon the 
records of other authorities. 
Francis H. Revron. 
9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 
QuoTATIONS, ENGLISH AND (10™ 
i. 308). —The Spanish couplet inquired about 
2 is folk-poetry, and cannot be assigned to any 
particular author. It is from the collection 
10» of F. Rodriguez Marin, ‘Cantos Populares 
Se Espafioles,’ Seville, 1882. There is a trans- 
9), lation of it by Mr. J. W. Crombie, printed in 
is charming little book ‘ Poets and People 
ps, of Foreign Lands,’ 1890, which is better, I 
rd think, than that quoted by Mr. Mrrentner: 
y- Deep in my soul two kisses rest, 
is Forgot they ne'er shall be: 
st The last my mother’s lips impressed, 
th The first I stole from thee ! 
ch James Piatt, Jun. 
ld Is there not a slip in the first line of the 
ed panish verse? “ Dod” should be Dos. 


The translation of the third and fourth 
lines is a little faulty, I think, and should 
read 

The last which I had from my mother, 
And the first which I had from thee. 
The two kisses could not be within his soul 
if he gave them: he received them. 
E. A. Fry. 

Excavations aT (10 §. ii. 
289).—Canon Routledge, one of the trustees 
of the Richborough excavations, would per- 
haps be able to afford the desired information. 
Mr. Cann Hucues is probably aware that 
there is much information with regard to the 
Richborough excavations (notably a paper 
by Mr. George Dowker, F.G.S., on ‘ Excava- 
tions at Richborough in 1887’) in Archeo- 
logia Cantiana. See vols. vii., viii., X., Xviii., 
&e. J. Hotpen MacMIcHak. 


There is a short description and history 
of Richborough, compiled by W. D., chiefly 
from the works of the late C. Roach Smith, 
F.S.A., and G. Dowker, F.G.8., and from 
papers —— in the Archeologia Can- 
tiana. It contains a diagram, &c., and is 
printed at Achle’s Gazette office, Margate, at 
the price of threepence. 

H. W. UnpDERDowN. 

{The Rev. A. Hvssry also refers to the late Mr. 
Dowker’s articles. | 


Partsn CLerkK (10% §. ii. 128, 215).—The 
old clerk of Clapham, Bedford, Mr. Thomas 
Maddams, always used to read his own ver- 
sion of Ps. xxxix. 12, ‘* Like as it were a 
moth fretting in a garment.” Apparently 
his idea was of a moth annoyed at being in a 
| garment, from which he could not escape. 

Oxo. 


A guild of parish clerks was founded so 
far back as 17 Henry III. (1233), under the 
| title] of the Fraternity of St. Nicholas, and 
known as such until 1611, when it was re- 
incorporated or more fully chartered. Some 
further details may be seen by referring to 
1* S. viii. 341, 452; 2™ S.i. 295; and also in 


a work entitled ‘The Endowed Charities of 
London,’ 1829, royal 8vo, pp. 289-90. 
The following, culled from the Liverpool % 
Daily Post of 20 October, may be worth : ie 
recording :— 
** A parish clerk (who prided himself weet being - 
well read) occupied his seat below the old ‘ three- 7 
decker’ pulpit, and whenever a quotation or an 2 
extract from the classics was introduced into the F 
sermon he, in an undertone, muttered its source 7" 
—much to the annoyance of the preacher and ie 
amusement of the congregation. Despite all pro- : 
tests in private, the thing continued, until one day ’ 
the vicar’s patience being exhausted, he leaned 
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over the pulpit side and impulsively exclaimed, 
*Drat you; shut up!’ Immediately, in the clerk’s 
usual sententious tone, came the reply, * His own.’” 


Wa. JAGGarRD. 


“A SHOULDER OF MUTTON BROUGHT HOME 
FROM France” (10 8. ii. 48, 158, 236, 292).— 
I remember the corkcutter’s shop in East- 
cheap and the model referred to by Gnomon, 
but at a more recent period—it must have 
been in the late fifties—and I am able to 
supply a copy of the song, which is to be 
found in the Vocal Magazine for April, 1815. 
it is entitled ‘A Man ran away with the 
Monument,’ and is described as ‘“*Sung by 
Mr. Grimaldi with great applause, in London, 
or Harlequin and Time; at Sadler's Wells 
Theatre 

A story I ve heard in my youth, 

You ‘ll judge if it’s serious or funny meant ; 
I don’t mean to vouch for its truth— 

Once a man ran away with the Monument ; 
Away like a colt scamper'’d he, 

The watchmen they saw him and follow'd it! 

So. lest he detected should be, 
He made but one gulp and he swallowed it ! 
Ri! tol! 
The watchmen, while searching him at— 

One ’s credence it almost would shock it, sir! 
They found Aldgate Pump in his hat, 

Gog and Magog were in his coat pocket, sir. 

For this thief never, sure, was a match : 

In his fob he had put without scruple-a 
The clock of St. Paul's for a watch, 

To which for a seal hung the cupola! 

Ri! tol! 
They took him before the Lord Mayor, 

Who ask’d him what he 'd got to say to it ; 
But facts were so glaring and fair, 

He hadn’t the face to say nay toit; 

So resolv’d to gain freedom no doubt, 

‘Scape Justice and all those she call'd her men, 
He just spit the Monument out, 

W hich knock’d down the mayor and re aldermen! 

ti! tol! 
Wan. Dovctas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


With reference to the model of the man 
running away with the Monument, mentioned 
by Gnomon as having been on view about 
1830-40 in a shop in Eastcheap, [ have in my 
nursery an old coloured print published in 
1778 by N. C. Goodnight, engraver, No. 14, 
Great Warner Street, Coldbath Fields, Lon- 
don. It is marked No. 45, and is one of a 
series, of which I have others. It represents 
the musical cat and dancing cow, and six 
other subjects. The centre one occupies the 
whole length of the print,and shows a red, 
eight-arched bridge with ‘* London Bridge” 
above it, towards which a man, with a look 
of pain—face turned towards pursuers—is 
running, carrying on his right shoulder a 
representation of the Monument, over which 


“The man running away with the Monu- 
ment.” Closely following is a watchman with 
scroll from mouth,in which “I am out of 
breath, I can run no more.” He is followed 
by a second watchman, saying, “Let him 
lrun ever so fast I'll be up with him.” A 
third man is evidently some one of importance. 


He remarks,“ There he goes ! Run hard,man !” 


|The last figure is a watchman, holding a 


|lantern like his fellows. His expression 
appears to be the key to the riddle, and to 
|refer to some person, or act, evidently well 
| known, “Why the Monument is but a fea- 
ither to him.” I think from this plate the 
idea of the Eastcheap model was taken. 

What is the origin of the man running 
}away with the Monument ! 

Herpert SouTHAM. 


| Grievance Orrice: Joun Le Kevux (10 
|S. ii. 207)—In the ‘Calendar of Treasury 
Papers,’ under date October, 1715, there is 
mention of a report of the Commissioners of 
Customs to the Lords of the Treasury con- 
cerning the running of French silks which 
have not paid duty. The practice is to be 
stopped in the interest of English weavers, 
=a the proposal is to nominate certain 
members of the Weavers’ Company for the 
a of seizing such goods. A certain 

ir. Le Keux, of the said company, is con- 
sulted as to the best method of preventing 
this running of foreign silks. However, his 
report is not agreed to by the Commissioners, 
inasmuch as the giving of extraordinary 
commissions to persons, not ofticers of Cus- 
toms, for such seizure may be detrimental 
to the revenue and injurious to trade. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1733, in 
the list of bankrupts, appears the name of 
John Lekeux, “ of Londen, merchant.” 

In my search I have met with very few 
notices of this name. The following may be 
worth recording in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

Gentleman's Magazine. — 1743. Deaths. June 26th. 
Peter Lekeux, of Spittle fields, Fsq. 

Ditto, 1788. Marriages. Oct. 2Sth. Keane Fitz- 
gerald, Esq., of the Inner Temple, to Miss Le Keux, 
of Sydenham. 

‘Musgrave’s Obituary..—Mary Lekeux, relict of 
Peter Lekeux, Spital-fields. May, 1788. (European 
Mag., 384.) 

Ditto, Peter Lekeux, Justice of Peace for the 
Tower Hamlets. 2 April, 1723. (‘Pol. State of 
Grt. Brit.,’ xxv. 464.‘ Hist. Register, Chron.,’ 16.) 

In the ‘ D.N.B.’ lives of the engravers John 
Le Keux (1783-1846) and his brother Henry 
Le Keux (1787-1863) are given. They are 


said to be the sons of Peter Le Keux by 
Anne Dyer his wife. This man was a pewter 
manufacturer, and is called “the represen- 
tative of a large and flourishing Huguenot 
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family.” John Le Keux had a son, born | Regiment on the English half-pay list. This 
¢. 1812, named John Henry, who was also | regiment took part in the storming of Fort 
an engraver. In the ‘Dictionary of Bio-| Moro, and was disbanded in 1763. I find 
graphy and Mythology,’ by J. Thomas, the | also, at p. 377, among officers of the 73rd Foot 
etn of the name is given thus—jon the Irish half-pay list, Lieut. Charles 


th-kooks. Cur. Watson. | Higgins ; and at p. 390 Lieut. Hugh Higgins, 
(Mr. Harry Hews also refers to the engravers | of the Marine Forces, on half-pay. The 73rd 
Le Keux. } Regiment was disbanded in 1763. W. S. 


Curtous CaristraNn Names (10 §. i. 26,! as A CoLour (10 §. i. 487; 
170, 214, 235).—Mr. Piatt may like to know, | jj, 75 253).—There are five mistakes in the 
with reference to his statement at the last! Jast article on this subject :— 
reference that Fagundes is not a Christian; 1, The Port. word is not zibel/ino, but 
name, but a patronymic, that I have found | -e4e/ing ; 
in the register of Cornell University these| 9 The Span. word is not cilellino, but 
two names—Euclides Fagundes and Fagundes | Tay 
Fagundes. In the latter case it is evidently; 3 The letter i cannot be prefixed to a 
used both as a patronymic and as a Christian | mere =: and it is not a F. prefix, but an 
name in the same manner as the English | [talian one. _ 


James James — —.. eee 4. The prefix ¢ or ¢ in Italian, or ¢ (not 7) 
The State Ci ILSON. in French, is only used before a dou//e con- 
ows Ung. |sonant, of which the former is s; chiefly 


In a church in Worcestershire is a tablet | before sc, sp, st, str. The use of the prefix is 
erected by Apollonia ; and in the churchyard | euphonic, because these sounds are difficult. 
adjoining a stone to the memory of a Melita. | There is no difficulty about initial s or : 
In St. Mary’s Church, Shrewsbury, on a | immediately followed by a vowel. 
tablet of the seventeenth century, Josima is 5. The chronology is wrong, as shown in 
mentioned. In my own village there lived | the ‘New English Dictionary,’ which has 
a Marinda, whom I believe to have been a been neglected yet once more, as usual. For 
transmogrified Miranda. HELGA. * Tsabella-colour” occurs in July, 1600, Lefore 
the siege of Ostend, whereas the earliest 


These are from tl ister of St. Leonard’ : . r 
z rom the register of St. Leonard's, quotation for Jsabelline is dated 1859! The 


Bridgnorth. Males: Abdon, 1748; Mungo, 29 
1750 ; Prince Charles, 1749 ; Latin Jsabellinus goes back 
1747; Doctor, 1753; Hughkin, 1759; Dodo, | Warter W. SkEaT. 
1789; Neptune, 1789. Females: Mullina,| ‘Since sending my last letter, I have 
1745 ; Athania, 1746; Antilles, 1749; Bethia, | come across ze/elah as a variant of Isabella 
1749; Betteridge, 1749; Tryphena, 1759; / colour in a catalogue of the dresses belonging 
Archisadella, 1765; Amphillis, 1714; Myma,/ to the wife of Endymion Porter, the well- 
1773; Sidonia, 1776; Sina, 1734; Enah, known courtier of Charles I., dating from 


1777 ; Hallelujah, 1786. _ about 1626, and printed in ‘ Home Life under 
From the register of Shifnal, Salop, are | the Stuarts’: “a gown of zebela colour. I see 
Epinetus, 1742, and Marsilla, 1745. |*N.E.D. pronounces the story of the Arch- 


G. 8. Parry, Lieut.-Col. | duchess sabella to be chronologically im- 

I may add two unusual names in our | Possible, as “a gown of Isabella 
family, namely, Unity, as a female name, | mentioned in an inventory of ueen E _ 
which has more than once occurred, and beth’s wardrobe dating from July, 160 — 
Justly (originally, I believe, Deal Justly) the siege of Ostend lasted 1601-4. This 
still existent in it. "a is also denied in Littré’s French 
In 1854 twins born on t Mr. R. Green’s | dictionary, where the first quotation given 
ship Nile (Capt. E. Chris, | £9 Teabelle” (worn at a tournament at 
tened Nisbet Nile and Jessie Nilena Thomp- | L&i™#s dated 1619. In view of the fact that 
son. T. Awpry P orange was the colour of our own Parlia- 
Church House, Salisbury. | mentarians during the Civil War, is 
We cannot devot edie . | interesting to note that Littré mentions that 
ween’ ote more space at present to this | Isabella-coloured scarves were worn by the 
partisans of Condé during the Fronde in 
g, VTORMING OF Fort Moro (108. i. 448, 514 ;| 1651, as his liveries were of that colour: 
93, 175, 256, 313).—Looking into an Army |“ Isabelle, c'est ce qu’aujourd’hui nous 
List of 1791, find at 316 Ensign | (Retz, Mém..,’ 
J meas id at p. 316 an Ensign | appelons Ventre de biche” (Retz, * Mem., 
ames Wiggins among officers of the 90th| livre iv. p. 14). Have these facts any con- 
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nexion with our own “blue and buff”? 
Isabelfurbe in German is “ yellow-dun.” In 
Dutch /st/e! applied to horses is the synonym 
for bay. The word is also used in this 
latter form in Spanish, Italian, and Portu- 
guese. In Spanish it is explained in Lopez 
and Hensley’s ‘Spanish-English Dictionary ’ 
as “color pajizo ion, a bright straw-colour ; 
in Ferrari and Caccia’s ‘Italian - French 
Dictionary’ as “color sauro,” a mixture of 
grey and tan; in Fonseca’s ‘ French-Portu- 
guese Dictionary’ as “amarillo alvacento,” 
a whitish yellow. The Italian :4ellino is 
equivalent to the French :/e//ine, Spanish 
cebellina, and Portuguese which 
again brings us near to the form :e/elah in 
Endymion Porter, who, of course, knew 
Spanish, if not Portuguese, well, as he was 
in attendance on Charles I. on his expedition 
to Madrid in 1623. 

It would, however, be very interesting to 
know if Isabella colour occurs in any Italian 
portraits of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries in connexion with any of the great 
Italian ladies named Isabella of those days. 
Isabella d’Este and Isabella Gonzaga occur 
to ones mind as ladies who were famous | 
not only for their taste in dress, but who | 
were in power in the great silk-weaving 
districts of Milan and Mantua, whence our 
own words “ millinery,” “Mantua,” are 
derived. 

It is curious, too, that, as Littré points | 
out, /st/<l is the same word not only as 
Elizabeth, but as Jezabel, the wife of Ahab, 
who, after her death, was devoured by dogs, 
save for her skull, “and the feet and the 
palms of her hands” (2 Kings ix. 35). 
Isabella is not very unlike the colour of half- | 
dried bones. 

Had, indeed, the quotation from Queen 
Elizabeth's wardrobe accounts been dated | 
some fifteen years earlier, one might have 


thought the colour took its name from some 


charnel-house fancy of Henri III. and his 
Mignons. His sister Elizabeth, who died 
under circumstances much suspected at the 
French Court, was wife of Philip IL and 


mother of the Archduchess Isabella. Eliza- 
beth is, of course, in Spanish Ysabel. 
H. 2. 


Oxrorp Sausace’ ii. 227).— 
Wooll’s * Biographical Memoirs ’ of Dr. Joseph 
Warton, published in 1806, contain a letter 
from the doctor to his brother Tom, dated 
** Brighton, July 5th, 1769” (szc), in which the 
following passage occurs (p. 348) :— 

“This morning we have been reading, at one of 
the booksellers’ shops, ‘The Oxford Sausage’ —I 
suspect you had some hand in that roguery ; some 


|date being 


of the prints I like much—I see there are all your 
smaller things—and truly I see my verses to you 
as an Antiquary, and Frampton’s version of the 
Epitaph: how should they come by these—I shall 
keep your secret, but is it not so? I hope to hear 
from you as soon as I get to Winton.” 

I have not a copy of the ‘ Sausage’ at hand, 

but gather from a foot-note to p. 159 of the 
‘Memoirs’ that, in speaking of “my verses 
to you as Antiquary,” the doctor was alluding 
to the ‘Epistle from Thomas Hearne, Anti- 
quary, to the Author of the Companion to 
the Oxford Guide,’ which begins, — 
Friend of the moss-grown spire and crumbling arch. 
Who was the Frampton to whom the doctor 
refers! Was he Matthew Frampton, D.C.L., 
a Wykehamist, who became vicar of Brem- 
hill, Wilts, in 1768, and died there in 1781 
(Hoare’s ‘ Wiltshire,’ sw/ ‘Chalk,’ p. 35) ? 

As the ‘Sausage’ was published in 1764 
(‘ Brit. Mus. Catalogue’), and is mentioned 
in a list of new books in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for June, 1764, p. 304, it looks as if 
Wooll misread the date of the letter, its true 
ing 5 July, 1764. Joseph Warton 
probably wrote the letter when he was about 
to return to Winchester College at the end 
of the summer holidays. H. C. 


Cooke's edition (printed 1800) of ‘The 
Poetical Works of Thomas Warton, with the 
Life of the Author,’ mentions that Warton 


| published the ‘Oxford Sausage’ (in 12mo) in 


1764, and that “in this collection the * News- 
man’s Verses’ and several other pieces of 
pleasantry ” were contributed by Warton. 
The * Progress of Discontent’ was written 
in 1746. Warton’s death took place Friday, 
21 May, 1790. H. L. WAINEWRIGHT. 


In 2"' S. ii. 332 it is stated that the original 
edition was published without a date. 
copy of the title-page to the edition issued in 
1764 will be found at 2" §. iii. 199. 

Everarp Home CoLemMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Pix Witcnery (10 ii. 205, 271).—The 
paragraph sent herewith is extracted from 
the Lindsey and Lincolnshire Star of 1 Octo- 
ber. It deserves a place in ‘N. & Q.’ asa 
very recent instance of the well-known efligy 
superstition, in which, as is usual, pins figure 
as symbolic means of torture. These magl- 
cal eftigies were usually moulded in wax or 
clay. I do not call to mind another case of 
straw being the material employed :— 

“Superstition dies hard in Belfast. A_ case 
which had delighted the author of ‘The Ingoldsby 
Legends’ has just occurred in the town of Coote 
hill, co. Cavan. On Sunday evening last informa- 


tion was brought to the police of a sudden death 


Hastening te 


having occurred in Church Street. 
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investigate matters, they entered the abode of the 
supposed deceased. Here they found a room laid 
out as if fora wake. A recumbent figure occupied 
a bed, at the head and foot of which candles were 
burning, while an old woman, named Rebecca 
Bodley, the occupier of the house, was reading a 
portion of Scripture. The apparent solemnity of 
the scene, however, was discounted by the dis- 
covery that the reader was going through the 
109th Psalm backwards, while the supposed corpse, 
on close inspection, turned out to be an uncouth 
figure of straw, into which pins had been stuck. 
The constable questioned the woman as to the 
reason of this extraordinary conduct, and the reply 
was of an astounding nature. The old woman had 
recently lost a sum of money amounting to not 
more than 3s. Gc/., and was engaged in the execution 
of an elaborate plan of vengeance against a person 
or persons who, she averred, had robbed her of the 
few coins. She was, in fact, ‘waking’ the straw 
figure, which she intended to bury on Tuesday. 
Rebecca imagined that as the straws rotted away, 
so would the bodies of the alleged thieves decay 
from a mysterious wasting malady. The extra- 
ordinary story spread through the town, and a 
crowd of about two hundred persons collected with 
the express object of burning the straw image in the 
street. The police. however, intervened and dis- 
persed the mob. The would-be ‘ witch’ continued 
the performances of the wakes on Monday night, 
but was interrupted by the indignant townspeople, 
who proceeded to break the windows, extinguish 
the candles, and generally to wreck everything in 
the house. The police came on the scene to quell 
the disturbance, which was assuming serious pro- 
portions, but the modern ‘witch’ still retained pos- 
session of her dummy figure. She duly interred 
it on Tuesday, probably with all regard to the 
magical rites prescribed by tradition in such 
cases.” 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Nortueurcu Famiry (10 ii. 244).—The 
reference to William de Northburgh in the 
Patent Roll of 3 Edward IL, which Mr. 
Unperpown is unable to trace, will be found 
in the Appendix tothe Forty-Fourth Report 
of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, 

185. Many students of history are not 
aware that the Calendars of the Patent Rolls, 
eee under the superintendence of the 

eputy Keeper of the Public Records, do not 
contain the entries of ordinary commissions 
of gaol delivery, and appointments of justices 
to try assizes of novel disseisin, nort d'ancestor, 
darrein presentment, and the like, as notified 
in the teodaatinn to the ‘Calendar of the 
Patent Rolls, Edward III., 1327-1330,’ p. viii. 
This omission is disappointing to many users 
of these excellent calendars. W. Farrer. 


In 1314 the Bishop of Durham (Kellawe) 
ranted the church of Ford in Northumber- 
and in commendam for six months to Roger 

de Northburgh, clerk, rector of “ Bannes” in 

Carlisle diocese. Quoted by me in the Pro- 

ceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of New- 


| which ran to several editions. MEpicuLvs. 


castle, 3rd Series, i. p. 196, from Kellawe’s 
‘ Register,’ i. 646. See also pp. 278, 563, 564, 
and vol. ii. pp. 705 and 1067. R. B—r. 

Braprorp Epwarps (10 S. ii. 
309).—In ‘Alumni Oxonienses,’ ed. Joseph 
Foster, 1888, this entry appears :— 

* Edwards, Samuel Bedford, s. William of Newn- 
ham, co. Gloucester, arm. Magdalen Coll. Matric. 
2 Feb. 1818, aged 19.’ 

It is possible that “ Bedford” may be an error 
for Bradford. There is some probability 
that this Oxford student and the Westminster 
boy are the same person. He would have 
been twelve or thirteen years of age in 1812 
on his admission to the school. 

Cur. Watson. 

I cannot identify the above, but if G.F. R. B. 
cares to write to me I can send him one or 
two notes from my Bradford collection which 
may or may not be useful as clues. 

J. G. Braprorp. 

1, Bradford Villas, ()ueen’s Road, Buckhurst Hill. 


MARKHAM’s SPELLING- Book (10 §. ii. 327). 
—The Editor of ‘ N. & Q.,’ in reply toa query 
which appeared in 4" S. ii. 468, stated that 
the Archbishop of York (b. 1724, d. 1897) had 
but little claim to the title of author ; in- 
deed, his only publications were some single 
sermons preached on special occasions, some 
‘Discourses on the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper,’ 1787, and a ‘Concio ad Clerum, 
delivered 25 January, 1769. 

EverarD Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Lupovico ii. 288).—In the National 
Gallery there is a picture (No. 692) attributed 
to Lodovico (spelt with three o’s) da Parma, 
who is described in the Catalogue as “a 
scholar of Francia ; was a painter of repute 
at Parma early in the sixteenth century.” 
The picture in question is described in the 
Catalogue as “Head of a White Monk, with 
a Nimbus and Crozier, inscribed s. vco......, 
on wood 1Gin. h. by 124 in. w.,” and a note 
is added to the effect that “St. Hugh was 
Bishop of Grenoble in the twelfth century.” 
It has, however, been suggested by the Rev. 
Herbert Thurston, 8.J., in his ‘Life of 
St. Hugh of Lincoln’ (1898, p. 624, where he 
gives his reasons for arriving at the conclu- 
sion), that this picture is intended to repre- 
sent St. Hugh, the twelfth-century Carthusian 
Bishop of Lincoln, and not St. (hes Bishop 
of Grenoble. H. W. Unperpown, 


Tuomas Raynotps (10% §. ii. 88).—Ray- 
nold was a phisition” who in 1545 pub- 
lished ‘Byrth Mankind,’ a mothers’ book 
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Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Memoirs of the Verney Family during the Seren- 
teenth Century. Compiled from the Papers, and 
illustrated by the Portraits, at Claydon House. 
By Frances Parthenope Verney and Margaret M. 
Verney. 2 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 

Ix two handsome and well-illustrated volumes we 

have here the contents of the four volumes of the 

historv of the Verneys published by two successive 

Lady Verneys between 1892 and 1899. Full tribute 

to the value of these records has been paid, and the 

completed work is recognized as one of the most 
edifying, interesting, and delightful contributions 
ever made to our knowledge of the political and 
social life of the seventeenth century. Our own 
estimate of the work may be read by those who will 
turn to the reviews of the original edition which 

appeared S*" S. i. 465; vii. 169; and 9" S. iii. 78. 

family morerepresentative than the Verneys of Eng- 

land at its best, and occasionally at its worst, 1s 
not easily to be found. The part they took in the 

Civil Wars was prominent, and sometimes heroic, 


and the fate of Sir Edmund Verney, who held 


the royal standard at Edgehill. is genuinely 
tragi Called upon to resign the flag which 


he held or to lose his life, he declared that 
his life was his own and the standard was his 
sovereign’s. When the banner was captured 
his hand, cut off at the wrist, is said still to 
have clasped it. The story has more than once 
vusly been told, but bears repetition. 

We congratulate readers upon the opportunity 
ossessing one of the most interesting and 
tive of works. To the bibliophile the first 
ith its fine type and its admirable illus- 
: from the pictures in Claydon House and 
,er sources, will make the more direct appeal. 
For the purpose of the student who wishes to treat 
atine book with becoming reverence, the present 
will prove a more useful and familiar friend. It 
also is abundantly illustrated, the subjects depicted 
being generally the same, though the designs are 
ditferent. The family portraits are singularly 
attractive, and we know few works that offer a 
collection so interesting in itself or so calculated to 
repay attention. Some attempt at condensation is 
apparent in the new edition, but the treatment has 
been reverent, and such difference as is apparent 
is due to the correction of errors or the receipt of 
further information. No historical library can 


atford to be without these memoirs, which, more- 
over. are eminently readable and attractive, and 
may be perused with the certainty of delight. To 


her daughter Ruth, “a diligent gleaner in old 
Claydon’s harvest fields,” Lady Verney dedicates 
her book. It is gratifying to find that the literary 
traditions of the female side of the family are 
likely to be maintained. 


Hens Diary. Edited by Walter W. Greg, 
M.A.—Part I. (Bullen.) 

Aw edition in library form of Henslowe’s ‘ Diary’ 
is one of the desiderata that might have been 
expected from a publisher such as Mr. Bullen, to 
whom the student of Tudor history is under a great 
and constantly augmenting load of obligation. So 
far as the text is concerned, this is now supplied. 
It is in the main in facsimile, and will be the edition 
henceforth employed by scholars. The history of 
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| the precious document is too well known to call for 
| further comment. It has, moreover, been the subject 
of special attention in our columns. Few works are 
now more familiar or more serviceable to the close 
student than the ‘Catalogue of the Manuscripts 
and Muniments of Alleyn’s College of God's Gift at 
Dulwich,’ compiled for the Governors by Mr. George 
F. Warner, of the British Museum, and published 
for them in ISSL by Messrs. Longman. In this 
saddening record of neglect of priceless possessions 
appears, pp. 157 ef seq., the first authoritative 
account of the forgeries interpolated in the work 
by John Payne Collier, a part of that terrible 
system of falsitication to which that industrious 
and, in some ways, capable scholar was addicted, 
What was the extent of his individual guilt in con- 
nexion with the MSS. in our national collection 
will never, probably, be found out, any more than 
the extent of the mutilations by Malone or another 
to which the Henslowe ‘ Diary’ has been subjected. 
These things are dealt with in the introduction 
to the present volume, what is said having the 
unimpeachable authority of Mr. Warner. Up to 
now our knowledge of the contents of the diary has 
been due to Collier's ‘ Transcripts,’ printed for the 
Shakespeare Society in 1845, the extracts given by 
Malone as a supplement to the ‘ Variorum Shake- 
speare’ of 1821 being inadequate to satisfy general 
requirements. From Collier's work the present 
edition differs widely, numerous variations occur- 
ring on every page. It is needless to say that the 
advantage is in every case on the side of Mr. Greg's 
edition, which is dedicated to Mr. Warner. It is 
unnecessary to dwell upon the merits and claims of a 
work which brings us into closest association with 
the writers and actors of Tudor times, and lets ina 
flood of light as to their habits and needs. No less 
superfluous is it to tell afresh the story of the 
vicissitudes of the MS., portions of which, known 
to have been in existence during the last century, 
are now lost. Quotations are made by Malone— 
many of them of abundant interest—of matter 
which has disappeared, and for which he is 
now our only authority. To the list of forgeries 
given by Mr. Warner and in our columns by Mr, 
C. M. Ingleby (see 6" S. iv. 103) Mr. Greg adds one 
more. Among those whose handwriting appears in 
the volume are George Chapman, Henry Chettle, 
John Day, Thomas Dekker, Michael Drayton, 
William Haughton, Henry Porter, and Samuel 
Rowley. These things are known, however, and 
our duty to our readers is fulfilled in announcing 
the appearance, in a handsome and convenient 
shape, of a work which is indispensable to every 
worker in the fields of the drama. 


Worke for Crtlers; or, a Merry Dialogue betieene 
Sword, Rapier, and Dagger. _Edited by Albert 
Forbes Sieveking, F.S.A. (C. J. Clay & Sons.) 

PerxrorMANCcES at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, on 

23 July, 1908, and in the Hall of Gray’s Inn on 

7 Jan., 1904, have been instrumental in bringing 

about the issue of a new and an annotated edition 

in facsimile of a rare and curious Jacobean dialogue 
first ‘* Acted in a Shew in the famous Universitie of 

Cambridge. Uondon, Printed by Thomas Creede, 

for Richard Meighen and Thomas Jones ; and are to 

be sold at 8S. Clements Church without Temple- 

Barre. 1615,” 4to. Concerning the original work 

little is known. A copy, long supposed to be unique 

of which the present ts “‘an exact line-for-line an 
word-for-word reproduction,” is in the British 
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Museum, and a second has been discovered in the 
library of Worcester College, Oxford. The work 
was reprinted, with modernized spelling, in vol. x. 
of Thomas Park’s edition of the ‘ Harleian Mis- 
cellany”; and Mr. Hindley included a reprint, 
together with that of another dramatic tract, 
obviously by the same author, entitled ‘A Merry 
Dialogue between Band, Cuffe, and Ruff,’ also dated 
1615, in his ** Old Book-Collector’s Miscellany.” Of 
these works little is known, and Mr. Sieveking is 
the first to supply a plausible conjecture as to 
authorship, which he is disposed to attribute to 
Thomas Heywood. At the time when this whimsical 
trifle was first played in Cambridge the super- 
cession of the cutting sword by the rapier and 
dagger had not long been soomuntbied. The work 
consists of a dispute as to the relative value and 
importance of the weapons alone or in combination, 
and is full of a kind of play upon words common 
enough in Tudor times, though rarely carried to 
such an extent. Some notes with which the book 
concludes are of remarkable value and interest. 
The whole is issued with an introduction by Prof. 
Ward, the Master of Peterhouse, of which college 
Heywood is thought to have been a member. It 
forms a pleasing addition to every library of Tudor 
literature. 


The Works of Heinrich Heine. —Vol. IX. The Book 
of Songs. Translated by T. Brooksbank.—Vol. X. 
New Pocms. Translated by Margaret Armour. 
(Heinemann. ) 

FocURTEEN years ago Charles Godfrey Leland began 

at Mr. Heinemann’s request the task of translating 

the works of Heine. Of the twelve volumes of 
which the whole was to consist, eight, containing 
the prose works, were completed. Wetions of the 
appearance of these will be found in our columns. 
Ditliculty was experienced after Leland’s death 
in finding any one qualified to take up his un- 
finished task. Mr. Brooksbank accomplished at 
length a rendering of ‘The Book of Songs,’ which 
forms the ninth volume of the collection, after 
which he, too, died, and the completion of the task 
was left to Margaret Armour (Mrs. W. B. Mac- 
dougall), who supplies a rendering of the ‘New 
Poems, and will, it is supposed, be responsible for 
the remaining volumes. It is much more dif- 
ficult to render the poems than the prose works, 
and we venture, with a tolerably intimate know- 
ledge of Leland, to doubt whether he could have 
discharged it. It is a mere commonplace to attirm 
that no man that ever lived could give an adequate 
version of Heine's verses. It is triumph enough for 
aman of genius, or something like it, such as was 
George Mac Donald, to attain success in one or two 
poems. Mr. Brooksbank has done as well as was 
to be expected, and some of his translations are 
entitled to praise. 
I despaired at first—believing 
I should never bear it. Now 
I have borne it—I have borne it, 
Only never ask me—How, 


is one of the best of his efforts, but is inferior to | 
Mr. Mac Donald's, which it closely resembles. Miss | 


Margaret Armour has facility and alertness in rime. 
Her rendering of ‘ Atta Troll’ isa clever piece of 
work, and contains more of Heine’s mood and 
humour than is to be expected in a translation. 
It is satisfactory to think that the entire work is 
Within reach of completion. 


The Letters of Thomas Gray. Edited by Duncan. 
C. Tovey. Vol. Il. (Bell & Sons.) 

Ir Mr. Tovey has taken his time over the second. 
volume of Gray’s letters—the first volume appeared 
in 1900--he has justified by thoroughness of work- 
manship the slowness of production. The period 
covered is 1757-62, the principal correspondents 
being Mason, Wharton, and the Rev. James Brown, 
Mason's letters to Gray constituting a considerable 
portion of the contents. Towards the close of the 
volume are given the reminiscences of the Rev. 
Norton Nicholls. These are, of course, interesting 
and valuable, though they cast no light upon the 
record of the poet that is not obtainable from the 
letters. Gray's gradually formed delight in Virgil 
and his warm admiration for Milton are known, as 
are the aversion he felt towards Voltaire and his 
tolerance of Rousseau. (ray speaks to Wharton 
of having gone mad over old Scotch and Irish 
poetry, and being eatasié about Macpherson’s 
‘Ossian.’ He has strong suspicions as to their being 
forgeries, but is ‘‘resolved to believe them genuine 
in spite of the Devil and the Kirk.” The notes are 
a in all respects, and the edition, when 
completed, will be a treasure. 


Amonc the many points discussed in recent num- 
bers of the Jntermédiaire are the perpetual miracle 
of the tongue of St. Anthony of Padua, fortified 
churches, the family of Sanson, the executioner 
during the Terror, the true date of the birth of 
Eugéne de Beauharnais, and horseshoes in connexion 
with churches. In regard to the last subject it is 
stated that when the sanctuary of St. Martin of 
Tours was the centre of religious life in Gaul, it 
was the custom before one went on a journey to 
|nail a horseshoe on the door of the church, in 
| honour of the saint (or rather, perhaps, to remind 
| him of the traveller and his steed, who might be 
needing help). According to one account of this 
| pious practice, the key of the saint’s chapel was 
| heated red in the fire of the “‘févre,” and used to 

mark the horse, which thus secured the attention 
| and the protection of the holy man. The key was 
| also used when horses were ill. 


Tue latest number of Folk - Lore contains an 
| account of some of the customs and beliefs which 
| have been noticed among the Basuto. The practices 
connected with the birth of a first child are de- 
| cidedly quaint. For instance, “it must be born in 
| the home of its maternal grandparents, otherwise 
| it will not live to grow up. If the infant should be 
| a boy the rejoicings are judiciously mixed with 
regret,” and the news-carriers who are dispatched 
to the father’s village to tell him of the event 
| * beat him vigorously with their sticks.” But when 
it is a girl, the messengers pour water over the 
delighted parent to damp his joy, lest the arrival 
of a daughter—who will be worth many cows when 
she is marriageable—should prove too great a shock. 
Following on this article comes the beginning of a 
paper on the ‘European Sky-God,’ which, when 
completed, will be a most useful garner of concep- 
tions relating to Zeus the brilliant and his fellow- 
| deities, who typified the celestial spaces, the 
heavenly bodies, the wind, and the sky-born water 
which gives rise to spring, river, and sea. 


A Few articles on literary subjects are inter- 
spersed among the political essays in the Fort- 
nightly. ‘In the Footsteps of Rousseau’ is tech- 
nically accurate as a title, seeing that it follows 
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closely the residence and wanderings of Rousseau in 
Savoy among a race unlike the Provengal, honest, 
hospitable, industrious, but with a pleasant tinge of 
lialian and Spanish elements. With other environ- 
ments of Rousseau’s life, however, Mr. Havelock 
Ellis deals, and he says concerning Madame de 
Warens that she might have remarked of her love 
affairs, with Madame Gaussin, ** Que voulez-vous? 
Cela leur fait tant de plaisir, et cela me coiite si 
peu.” Dr. Todhunter speaks with enthusiasm con- 
cerning ‘ Mozart as a Dramatic Composer.’ is 
decision that Mozart, not Wagner, should be the 
model for future composers is not the less interest- 
ing for running counter to modern judgment. Mr. 
Lewis Melville pauses in the rush of life and falls 
into a backwater with Disraeli’s novels. In reading 
ef “the mother of navies"’ we should scarcely 
expect to come back, as we do, upon Ulysses.— 
In the Nineteenth Century the Rev. H. Maynard 
Smith uses some strong language concerning Mr. 
Mallock and the Bishop of Worcester. In ‘The 
Literature of Finland’ Hermione R: amsden finds 
an untrodden path and introduces us to six inter 
esting writers of whom few can previously have 
Mrs. Frederic Harrison's * Table-Talk’ is 
yarticularly interesting and suggestive, and shows 
I resh and very acute observation. She gives some 
admirably pointed counsel on the art of conver- 
sation. Sir Herbert Maxwell revives ‘Sir Robert 
Wilson, a Forgotten Adventurer. Mr. Langton 
Douglas comments on ‘ The Exhibition of Early 
Art in Siena.’ ‘Woman in Chinese Literature’ 
may be read with pleasure and advantage.— 
The Pall Mall reproduces in colour, from West- 
minster Abbey, the wax etligies of (ueen Elizabeth 
and Charles Ii. These and other fi gures are the 
subject of a meditative and humorous essay by 
Max Beerbohm, entitled ‘The Ragged Regiment.’ 
* Stories for St ained Glass,’ by Mrs. Arthur Bell, 
is a plea for the treatment of subjects other than 
those usually illustrated. No. Il. of ‘Studies in 
Personality, by Mr. Herbert Vivian, describes 
Mr. William Crooks, M.P., of whom a portrait 
is given. Count Liitzow, under the title of ‘A 
Famous Battletield, deals with Sadova. * London's 
Historical Houses’ gives photographs of many 
houses which have lately receiv ed from the 


‘County Counce si] memorial medallions. 
Europe’ depicts spots in the Pyrenees.—In her 
‘Visits to Paris after the Great War,’ which 


appears in the Cornhill, Mrs. Frederic Harrison 
saw far more than falls to the lot of the average 
traveller. ‘In the Throes of Composition,’ by Mr. 
Michael MacDonagh, is a characteristic piece of 
work, showing the conditions under which many 
well-known authors have written. As a rule, 
silence is indispensable to the writer, but many 
instances are furnished of those who can write 
regardless of noise around them. Mr. Lang, in 
his ‘* Historical Mysteries,” is more hilarious 
than usual in describing ‘Saint-Germain the 
Deathless,’ whom he treats as a sort of Wander- 
ing Jew. We should like, though we dare not, to 
suggest the latest metempsychoses of this illusive 
individual. ‘* Household Budgets Abroad’ goes far 
afield, dealing with Australia.—A singularly good 
number of the Gentleman's has a very appreciative 
paper by our friend Mr. Thomas Bayne upon the 


poetry of our whilom and much regretted con- | 


tributor Mr. A. J. Munby. Mr. Holden Mac- 
Michael, another valued contributor, sends a 


supremely interesting paper on ‘The London High- 


wayman in the Light of kis own Newspaper.’ Miss 
Constance A. Barnicoat is impressed by the view 
concerning Ophelia that makes her the mother of 
an illegitimate child, a view that has found some 
defenders. Amy Tasker has more to say on * Mary 
Stuart and the Murder at Kirk o’ Field,’ and Dr. 
Sullivan writes on ‘The Psychology of Murder in 
Modern Fiction,’ from Stendhal to D’Annunzio.— 
Dr. Farquharson gives, in Longman’s, some valuable 
advice to new M.P.s as to their behaviour in the 
House. Canon V aughan sends to the same magazine 
a pleasing account of ‘Isaak Walton at Droxford,’ 
w hich casts new light on the “gentle angler. In 

*At the Sign of the Ship’ Mr. Lang asks after 
the author of * Restalrig’ and ‘St Johns stoun.” In 
another portion of our columns he will find the 
information he seeks. He is in admirable form 
throughout his lucubration. 


Mr. Hersert W. Wuirte is issuing a series of 
“Old Ingleborough Pamphlets,’ in which the 
author’s long- continued antiquarian researches in 
and around Ingleborough are recorded. The district 
is rich in archeological interest, notably in Roman 
and ancient British remains. The tirst number of 
the series, with many illustrations, is announced by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he w ishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
_ in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are. requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

(** Mummies for Colours’). — You have 
overlooked a long reply on this subject from Mr. 
F. G. Steruens, the well-known art critic, and 
shorter replies from other contributors. See ante, 


— Should be 


| pp. 229-30. 


M. N. G. (“Sie volo, sic jubeo’ 
“ Hoc volo,” &c. Juvenal, vi. 223. 

W. Braperook, J. T. F., H. Hems, F. N., and 
H. W. Uxprerpown (“ Desecrated Fonts ”).—For- 
warded to Mr. J. T. Pace. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to *“*The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make ro exception. 
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are offering for Sale, at greatly reduced Prices, many Thousands of Second-hand Books from 
their Circulating Library. 


Important Works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, and all other Branches of 


General Literature. 


Valuable Remainders of Standard and other Publications, NEW AS PUBLISHED. 
Suitable for Libraries (Public and Private), Book Clubs, Institutes, Reading Societies, &c., 
School Prizes, Presents, &c. 


ALL GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE (150 PAGES) FREE ON APPLICATION, 


Crders received at 186, Strand, London, W.C., and at the Railway Bookstalls, to which Books 
are forwarded, carriage paid. 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY 


embraces all the most important Works of General Literature and other Subjects of Popular 


Interest. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS ADDED AS PUBLISHED. 


OVER 800 TOWN AND COUNTRY BOOKSTALL DEPOTS. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 
Planned by the late LORD ACTON, 
Edited by Dr. A. W. WARD. Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, and STANLEY LEATHES. 
To be completed in 12 vols. royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net each. 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


Vol. Vit. THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


TIMES.—* This book represents the best effort that has yet been made to deal with the French 


Revolution as a whole in the light of the latest research.” 
GUARDIAN.—“ Now we have entirely what we had wished for—a clear, coherent, well-written, 
accurate account of the great cataclysm, of its origin, its work, its effects.” 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE ALSO READY :— 
Vol. I. THE RENAISSANCE. Third Impression, 16s. net. 
Vol. II. THE REFORMATION. Second Impression, 16s. net. 
Vol. VII. THE UNITED STATES. Second Impression, 16s. net. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Subscriptions will be received for the Complete Work at . 
£7 10s. net, which may be either paid in advance or by payments of 12s. 6d. net for each Volume as 
on application, 

A PROSPECTUS WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 7 ae 


ANNALS of POLITICS and CULTURE, 1492-1899. By G. P. Gooch, M.A. + 


With an Introductory Note by LORD ACTON. Demy &vo, 7s. ¢d. net. 
Extract from Preface.—“ The present work was undertaken at the suggestion of Lord Acton, in the belief that it might 
be useful, not only for students, but for the general reader to possess a concise summary of modern times, embracing the . 
life of mankind in its entire range of thought and action.” 


ENDOWMENTS of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. Edited by John 
———— M.A., Registrary of the University, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge.‘ Demy 8vo, 


The LITERATURE of the FRENCH RENAISSANCE. By Arthur Tilley, 


M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 2 vols. lis. net. 


WORKE for CVTLERS; or, a Merry Dialogue betweene Sword, Rapier, 


and Dagger. Acted in a Shew in the Famous Universitie of Cambridge, a.p. 1615. Edited, with Historical Prologue 
and Glossarial Epilogue, by ALBERT FORBES SIEVRKING, F.S.A. F.R.Hist.S. S.S.C., and Author of ‘The Praise 
‘ot Gardens.’ With Introductory Note by Dr. A. W. WARD, Facsimiles of Proclamation of 1613, and Two Play Bills. 


Feap. 4to, 5s. net. 


The WESTERN MANUSCRIPTS in the LIBRARY of TRINITY 


COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. A Descriptive Catalogue. By M. R. JAMES, Litt.D. F.B.A., Fellow of King’s College, 
Comsbesege, Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum. Vol. IV. Containing Plates, Addenda, ees and Index. 


Royal mmediatel; 
Volumes previously published 


Vol. _I. Containing an Account of the Manuscripts standing in Class B. Royal Svo, 15s. net. 
Vol. II, Containing an Account of the Manuscripts standing in Class R. Royal Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Vol. III, Containing an Account of the Manuscripts standing in Class O, Royal 8vo, 15s. net. 
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COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. A Descriptive Catalogue. By M. R. JAMES, Litt.D. F.B.A. Royal 8vo. 
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